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THE  EVANGELIST 


THE  EVANGELIST 


The  EvangelUt  Publlshlag  Company, 
186  Fifth  Amaue,  New  Tork. 
HKNBT  HODOHTOn;  BoeineM  Maniicer. 


Tn  KTAaOELiST  laa  Weekly  Preebyterlan  Newspaper 
pnbUabed  every  Tharaday,  fltty-fwo  laeaes  a  year. 

Pbiob.— The  enbeorlptloii  price  is  liiree  DoUara  a  year, 
payable  in  advance,  poetage  paid.  Ten  centa  a  copy 

To  minlstera,  $3.00  a  vear  when  paid  strictly  in  advance. 
For  all  snbecriptiona  dne  and  unpaid  before  April  1, 
U8B,  the  regular  rate  of  $3.00  must  be  paid.  In  clubs 
of  live  or  more,  $8.00  each,  two  of  which  must  be 
new  subeeribers.  The  paper  will  also  be  sent  on 
trial  to  a  new  subscriber  four  weeks  gratia 

PomaOB  IS  Prxpaid  by  the  publishers  for  ail  subscrip- 
tiona  in  the  United  StateaCanada and  Mexico.  For 
all  other  countries  in  the  Postal  Union  add  $1.01  for 
postage. 

ADVSBTiaiHO  Ratbs  ou  application.  Special  rates  for 
qtecial  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  Notioea  10 
cents  a  line. 

Okabob  or  Adobbss.— When  a  change  of  address  is  or¬ 
dered,  both  the  new  and  the  old  address  must  be 
given  The  notice  should  be  sent  one  loeefc  bt^ore  the 
ehonpe  is  to  tohe  eFeet. 

Disoortihdahobs.— If  a  subscriber  wishes  his  copy  of 
the  i>aper  discontinued  at  the  expiration  of  his  sub¬ 
scription.  notice  to  that  effect  should  be  sent.  Other¬ 
wise  it  is  assumed  that  a  continuance  of  the  sub- 
sciiptlon  is  desired. 

Plbasb  look  at  the  figures  printed  eeush  week  on  your 
wri4>per.  They  give  the  date  to  which  your  sub¬ 
scription  is  paid. 

How  TO  Rbhit.— Remittances  should  be  sent  by  draft  on 
New  York  Enress  OrdSr  or  Money  Order,  payable  to 
the  order  of  Thb  Evahobust  PcBiiiSHiHO  Oo.  Oash 
should  be  sent  in  registered  letter. 

I7BATAII.ABI.B  ABTI0I.B8,  if  accompanied  bv  postage, 
will  be  promptly  returned. 

liBTTBBS  should  be  addressed: 

THE  EVANOELIST  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

196  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Entered  as  seeond-elase  matUr  in  the  New  Tork  PostroHlee. 
To  any  Home  Missionary  or  pastor  of  a  small  country 
church  who  will  send  ns  nis  name  and  address  we  wiU 
send  from  time  to  time  copies  of  back  numbers  of  Trb 
BtahobLiIST  for  distribution  among  his  people. 


THB  8001BTT  FOB  PBOHOTmO  THB  OOSPBE 
AMONG  8BAMBN  IN  THB  ITOBT  OP  NBW  YORK. 

(Oommonly  callM  Port  ‘'Socl^.")  Chartered  in  lUk  Suik 
porta  Ministers  and  Hlsslonariee.  Its  Mariners’  Church,  46 
Catherine  SU,  and  Reading  Room  and  daily  religions  aerrioes 
tn  Lecture  Room  and  Its  Branc^  138  Charlton  St.,  near  Hud- 
aon  River,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  natlon- 
alltlea  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  la  dependent 
on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  It. 

Rev.  Samubi.  BouXiT,  Pastor. 

Wm.  H.  H.  Moobb,  President. 

Thsoprixus  a  Bbodwbb,  Cor.  Bec’y. 

Talbot  Oltphant,  Trees. 

No.  31  OorUandt  Street,  New  York. 


THE  FITE  POINTS  HOU8B  OF  INDUSTRY, 
155  Worth  Street,  New  York. 

Bstabllshed  to  provide  for  children  whoee  p^nte  are  unable 
to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphans.  They  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  Instructed  until  they  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  reepectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  because  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

During  Its  existence  more  than  46,000  have  bben  In  Its  school, 
and  over  36,000  have  lived  In  the  house. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate¬ 
fully  received. 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  S-iW  to  440  p.  N.;  Sunday-school,  3  to 
8  P.M.  Day-schools,  9  t-i  11:40  A.lf  ,  and  13:40  to  8  P.M.  except 
Saturday;  at  dinner-table,  13:10  to  13:40  P.M.  Visitors  welcome 
at  all  times.  Mobbis  K.  Jbsup,  Pres.;  P.  EL  Camp,  Treas.; 
Abchibald  D.  Rctsskll.  Sec.;  Wm.  F.  Babnabd,  Snpt. 


THB  NATIONAL  TEBfPBRANOB  SOCIETY  AND 
POBLICATION  HOUSE, 

8  and  5  West  IStb  Street,  New  York  City. 
Temperance  Periodicals. 


(1)  THE  NATIONAL  ADVOCATE,  a  16  page  monthly, 
devoted  to  the  Temperance  Reform  throughout  the 

country.  Per  year . 6100 

(3)  THE  YOUTH'S  TEMPERANCE  BANNER,  an  Ulus- 
trated  4  page  monthly,  36  cents  per  year.  Semi¬ 
monthly,  per  year  .......  4 

(8)  THE  WATER-LILY,  a  small  Illustrated  page 

monthly  for  very  little  r’lks.  Per  year  •  •  10 

Send  for  samples  of  all  these  mpers. 


We  have  3100  TEMPERANCE  PUBUOATIONS:  Books, 
Pamphlets,  Tracts,  Leallets,  Periodicals,  Songsters,  etc.,  cover¬ 
ing  every  possible  phase  of  the  Temperance  question,  and  help- 
tm  along  all  lines  of  Temperance  work. 

SEND  FOR  A  CATALOGUE. 


For  Over  Fifty  Yonra. 

Mbs.  WursiiOW's  Soothinu  Stbup  has  been  used  tor  over 
fifty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
teething  with  perfect  success.  It  soothes  the  child  softens 
the  gums,  idlays  all  pains,  cures  wind  colic,  and  la  the  best 
remedy  for  Dlarrhcsa.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sufferer 
Immemately.  Sold  by  druggists  In  every  part  of  the  world. 
Twenty-five  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  M  rs.  Wins¬ 
low's  Soothing  Rvrno"  >ni1  take  no  other  'rind. 


TOUR  TO  THK  PACIFIC  COAST. 


THB  BYANOELIST  LEAFLETS. 

No.  1.  The  Creed  of  the  English  Presbyteria 
Ohnroh.  From  Tbi  Evahobiabt  of  April  SR,  HMW. 

No.  B.  Forms  of  Worship  in  the  Presbirterlan 
Ohnroh.  Rev.  Franklin  B.  Dwight.  (From  the  Evah- 
OBiiiBT  of  May  8  and  10, 1800.) 

No.  8.  Noblesse  Oblln.  Prof .  Mary  Jordan  of  Smith 
OoUege.  (From  the  Evaroblist  of  April  SO,  May  8 
and  10,  1900.) 

No.  6.  The  Lenl  ^latlons  of  Chorehes.  Henty 
A.  Stlmaon  DA).  (From  the  EvAROXUSTof  Jnne  81, 
1900.) 

No.  5.  The  Beal  Issne.  Herrick  Johnson  D.D.  (From 
Tbb  Evarobust  of  September  l8,  1900.) 

No.  6.  Evanswliaation  Past  and  to  Come.  George 
F.  Pentoooet  D.D.  (From  Thb  Evarobust  of  Angnst  80, 
1000.) 

No.  7  What  Shall  We  Do  With  The  Confession? 
George  F.  Pentecost  D.D.  (From  The  Evarobust  of 
October  1900.) 

No.  8.  Divine  Healing.  Leonard  Woolsey  Bacon  D.D. 
LL.D,  (From  the  Evarobust  of  March  itf.  May  18, 1899 
TbIv  86. 1900.) 

Any  one  of  these  will  be  sent  to  any  address,  postpaid 
on  receipt  of  six  cents  in  stamps:  redneed  rates  for 
large  qnantitles. 


APPOINTMEATS  AND  INhTITVTIONS. 


THE  BOASBB. 


Moms  Mlssiona,  .  .  - 

Foreign  Missions,  -  -  . 

Church  Erection,  -  •  - 

Bdneation,  ... 

Pnbbcations  and  S.  S.  Work, 
Ministerial  Relief,  ... 
Freedmwn,  ... 

Aid  for  Oollegss,  •  .  . 


-  166  Fifth  Ave.,  New^  York. 

-  A19  Wstout  SA,  PhUa 

616  Market  SA,  Plttsbuig  Pa. 

-  80  Montauk  Block,  Chicago 


THB  AMBBICAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION. 

KSTABLISHKO  IR  PHIXAOBLPHIA  IR  I884, 
organises  Union  Bible  Schools  In  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  missionary  repre- 
iwitlng  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Bnense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  abides. 
8468  new  schools  started  In  1900;  also  105  frontier  churches  from 
schools  previously  established.  77  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
share  the  blessing.  686.00  starts  a  new  school,  furbishing 
helps  for  Bible  study  and  a  library.  8700  supports  a  mlssloDaiy 
one  year.  Yon  can  have  letters  direct  from  missionary  yon  aid. 
Sondoontiibotions  to  B.  P.  BAROBorr,  Dls.  Setretary, 

168  Fifth  Amnne,  N.  Y.  dlty. 


THB  AMERICAN  SEAMEN'S  FRIEND  SOCIETY. 
78  Wall  Street,  New  York, 
lasorporated  AprU,  1888,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute  sea- 
meo;  aids  tn  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  In  the  leading 
seaports  of  the  world;  provides  a  Sailor’s  Home  In  New  York; 

e  libraries  on  American  vessels  sailing  out  oi  us  Port  of 
York;  pabllshes  the  Sailor’s  Mogasine,  the  Sssmon’s  fViend 
and  the  Mrs  Boat.  Rev.  Dr.  Craa  A.  Stoddabii,  Pres  ;  W. 
C.  Stobobs  Treaa  Rev.  W.  C.  Stitt  D.D.  Secretary. 


ABEEBICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY. 

Organiaed  1886,  Incorporated  184L  Publishes  and  clrcn- 
latM  evangelical  Christian  literature  in  158  languages 
or  dialects.  By  its  Golrartage,  Grants  to  Sabbath- 
schools,  Missionaries,  Soldiers,  Sailors,  Prisoners,  and 
educational  and  hnmine  institutions,  and  by  its  litera- 
tore  created  and  issued  at  Fbreign  Mission  Stations,  it 
reaches  vast  numbers.  Its  Spanish  pnbUcations  and 
Immigrant  and  Mormon  work  meet  nrmnt  needs.  The 
Soelety  is  wholly  dependent  upon  donanonsand  legacies 
for  wnioh  it  earnestly  appei^  Remit  to  Louis  Tag, 
Aiilstant  Treasurer,  160  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


Another  Opportunity  to  Visit  California  Un¬ 
der  the  Auspices  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail* 
road's  Personally-Conducted  System, 

In  view  of  the  great  popularliyof  transcontinental 
travel  under  the  Personally-Oiaducted  System,  as 
evinced  in  the  recent  Peunsylvania  Railroad  Tour  to 
the  Pacific  Ckiast  and  (Anadiau  NorthwesA  that  com. 
pany  has  decided  to  run  another  tour  to  the  Pacific 
Coast,  including  in  the  itinerary  a  visit  to  the  world' 
famous  Grand  Canon  of  Arizona,  in  the  early  Fall.  Th^ 
tour  will  leave  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Washington,  and  other  stations  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  east  of  Pittsburg,  on  Monday,  September  83< 
and  reach  New  York  on  the  homeward  trip  Tuesday. 
October  88. 

As  in  former  tonrs  to  California  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  a  special  train  composed  of 
the  highest  classof  Pullman  eqnlpmenA  will  be  ntilize^ 
daring  the  entire  trip.  Excellent  meals  will  be  served  in 
the  dining  cais  attached  to  the  train  during  the  entire 
journey,  except  during  the  stops  at  San  Francisco  and  In 
Chicago.  An  observation  c  ir  will  appeal  to  all  who  de. 
light  in  scenery.  Few  trips  afford  so  great  a  diversity 
in  Nature's  beauties  as  the  one  outllued  below.  West, 
ward  bound,  the  tourist  will  pass  through  the  wild  slopes 
of  the  Colorado  Rockies,  around  the  Great  Salt  Lake, 
and  over  the  fastnesses  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  After 
visiting  all  the  beantif nl  resorts  on  the  sunny  California 
slopes,  the  eastward  jonrney  will  be  throngh  the  Arizona 
desert  to  the  Grand  Canon  of  Arizona.  Its  beauties  can¬ 
not  be  painted  in  mere  words.  Magnificent  in  coloring 
awful  in  its  depths,  it  stands  among  the  natural  wonders 
of  the  world.  Thence  across  the  plains  to  St.  Louis, and 
eastward  through  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  the  tonrists  reach  their  destination  just  thirty 
days  after  leaving  home. 

'The  various  transcontinental  lines  having  made  low 
rates  on  account  of  the  Gteneral  Triennial  Convention  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Ciharch,  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company  is  enabled  to  offer  this  superb  vaca. 
tlon  trip  at  the  low  rate  of  $185  for  the  round  trip  from 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington,  or  any 
point  on  Pennsylvania  Railroad  east  of  Pittsbnrg,  one 
in  a  berth;  and  $165  for  the  ronnd  trip,  two  persons  oc. 
cnpylng  the  same  berth.  The  rate  from  Pittsbnrg  will 
be  $5  less. 

Diagrams  are  now  open,  and  as  the  number  who  can 
he  accommodated  will  he  strictly  limited,  names  should 
be  registered  Immediately. 

For  farther  information  and  descriptive  pamphlet, 
apply  to  Gtoorge  Boyd,  Assistant  General  Passenger 
Agent,  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia. 


The  Principal  Characteristics 

of  the  Nickel  Plate  Road  which  make  it  the  popnlar 
line  for  the  travelling  public  are  competent  train- 
service,  fine  road-bed  and  oonrteons  employes.  The 
Nickel  Plate  Road  is  the  Short  Line  between  Buffalo 
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— .i'  'll  'll  ■-  -  • 

and  Chicago.  The  Great  Pan-American  Exposition  thls« 
summer  will  present  vnosnal  attractions.  The  Nickel 
'Plaite  RoSd  will  be  la  pMltion  to  aoooinmodatatbls 
travel  with  safety,  speed  and  comfort'  WrlUs  wire, 
’phone  or  call  on  A.W.  Ecclestone,  D.  P.  A.,  885  Broad¬ 
way,  New  Yort _ 


GETTYSBURG,  LURkY,  AND  WASHING¬ 
TON,’ 


Personally-Condnctcd  Tonr  via  Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 

This  early  Antnmn  tonr  covers  a  section  of  the  country 
at  once  interesting  and  attractive.  The  battlefield  of 
Gettysborg.  with  its  hundreds  of  monuments;  the  plotn- 
resque  Bine  Monntatns,  touched  with  the  first  breath  of 
frost;  the  '  Shenandoah  Valley,  reminiscent  of  Sheri¬ 
dan's  Ride:  the  Caverns  of  Lnray,  one  of  Nature’s  won. 
der  places,  and  Washington,  the  capital  and  political 
centre  of  the  U  nited  States,  offer  a  programme  of  delight. 

The  tonr  will  leave  New  York  and  Philadelphia  Satnr. 
day,  September  14,  In  charge  of  one  of  the  company’s 
tourist  agents,  and  will  covers  period  ef  five  days.  A 
chaperon,  whose  especial  charge  will  be  unescorted 
ladies,  will  accompany  the  party  tbronghont  the  trip 
Ronnd-trip  tickets,  covering  traneportatioo,  carriage* 
drives,  and  hotel  accommodations,  will  be  sold  at  the 
extremely  low  rate  of  $85  from  New  York.  $84  from 
Trenton,  $88  from  Philadelphia,  and  proportionate  rates 
from  other  points. 

For  itineraries  and  full  information  apply  to  ticket 
agents;  Tourist  Agent,  1196  Broadway,  New  York;  4 
Court  Street,  Brooklyn;  789  Broad  Street,  Newark,  N.  J., 
or  address  Geo.  W.  Boyd,  Assistant  General  Pa- senger 
Agent,  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia. 


REDUCED  BATES  TO  CLEVELAND  VI  k 
PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD. 


Account  G.  A.  B.  Encampment. 

On  account  of  the  Thirty-fifth  Annual  Encampment 
of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  to  be  held  at  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio,  September  10  to  14,  inclusive,  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad  Company  will  sell  excursion  tickets  to 
Cleveland  from  stations  on  its  line,  at  greatly  redneed 
rates. 

Tickets  will  be  sold  and  good  going  September  8  to  18, 
inclusive;  good  to  return  until  September  15,  inclusive; 
but  by  depositing  ticket  with  joint  agent  at  Cleveland, 
prior  to  noon  of  September  15,  and  the  payment  of  fifty 
cents,  return  limit  mvy  be  extended  to  October  8,  in 
elusive. 

For  specific  rates  and  further  information  apply  tn 
ticket  agent.  _ 

OBITUARY 

Kbroall.— Dr.  James  V.  Kendall,  one  of  the  oldest 
physicians  of  Onondaga  County,  ditkl  at  his  home  in 
Baldwinsvllle,  N.  Y.,  August  5.  1901,  aged  eighty-three 
years.  He  was  the  last  of  a  family  of  twelve  children. 
Two  of  bis  'orothers,  Henry  Kendall,  D.D.,  for  thirty 
years  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions,  ana 
J  hn  F.  Kendall,  D.D.,  were  widely  known  and  greatly 
useful  in  the  ministry  of  the  Presbyterian  Ohnreh,  and 
the  physician  was  no  less  eminent  and  useful  In  his 
chosen  profession.  Born  and  reared  in  the  home  of  one 
of  the  pioneers  of  Oswego  County  .where  honesty,  frugal¬ 
ity  and  unremitting  toil  were  sweetened  and  brightened 
by  earnest  piety  and  musical  gifts  of  rather  unusual 
order,  in  these  characters  of  ragged  strength  were  min¬ 
gled  traits  of  sympathy  and  helpfulness  which  made 
them  beloved  as  well  as  honored  by  all  who  knew  them. 

Dr,  Kendall  made  the  most  of  the  innnmerab  e  oppor- 
tanities  In  a  physician’s  life  to  lighten  the  burdens  of 
humanity,  and  only  ete-nity,  will  reveal  the  hearts 
cheered  and  oomfort^-d  and  the  snfferinm  alleviated  by 
kindly  ministrations.  He  was  eminently  nsefnl  also  in 
a  public  spirited  and  patriotic  citizen,  and  held  many 
positions  of  trust,  his  fellow  cl.lzens  always  knowing 
that  their  interests  were  safe  in  his  hands.  He  entered 
the  service  of  his  country  in  1  68  as  surgeon  of  the  149tb 
Regiment  of  New  York  Vol’s,  and  served  till  the  close  of 
war.  He  accompanied  Sherman  in  his  march  from  At¬ 
lanta  to  the  sea,  and  north  to  Washington  as  surgeon  in 
chief  of  the  8rd  brigade,  8nd  division  of  the  18th  and  80th 
army  corps,  and  was  brevetted  by  Gov.  Fenton,  Lieut¬ 
enant  Colonel  “for  faithful  and  meritorlons  services.’’ 

For  ahont  fifty  years  be  was  a  sabscriber  to  The  Evan¬ 
gelist,  He  was  a  loyal  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  and  a  humble  and  faithful  follower  of  the 
Saviour.  Sneh  lives  leave  a  rich  legacy  of  example  and 
infinence  to  the  church  and  the  world. 


ROCKLAND  CEHETEBT. 

PIERMONT-ON-THE-HUDSON.  Northein  New  Jer 
sey  R.  R.,  (Ambers  and  83d  St.  Ferries. 


EnO  RIALS  for 

CHURCH  AND  CEHETERY 

Special  Designs.  Work  delivered  in  any  part 
of  the  U.  S.  J.  &  R.  LAMB, 

68  Carmine  St..  New  York 


OHUkOB  BELLS,  PEALS  AMD  0HI1IB8, 
or  LAKE  STTFERIOR  INOOT  COPPEB  AHD 
EAST  IHniA  TIB  ONLY. 

BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY, 

THE  X.W.VAia>UZXN  CO.,  CinelnBati.O. 


CHURCH  BELLS  and  PEALS 

Best  Superior  Copper  end  Tin.  Get  onr  price. 

MoSHANE  BELL  FOUNDS  Y,Baltlinore,Mci. 


jgENEELY  BELL  COMPANY, 

Clinton  H.  Meneely,  Oen’l  Manaater. 

TEOT,  N.  T.  and  NEW  TOBK  CITT, 

MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR  BELLS. 
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TKe  Kingdom  j 


Persecutions  In  Attention  was  oalled  In  this 
Ireland  deparment  some  time  ago  to 

the  opposition  to  Dr.  Long  in 
his  medical  work  in  Limerick.  This  is  not  an 
isolated  case,  and  the  state  of  religion  and 
morals  in  Ireland  is  oonseqaentl^  snfficiently 
different  from  ordinary  standards  to  canse 
wonder.  Is  it  possible  that  the  Roman  Catho- 
lio  anthorities  sanction  the  miserable,  brawl¬ 
ing  outbreaks  of  mobs  which  blacken  the  relig¬ 
ions  history  of  Ireland?  We  are  not  yet  pre¬ 
pared  to  believe  it,  although  events  are  shak¬ 
ing  onr  belief.  For  instance,  a  oonple  of  evan- 

J;eli8ts  recently  went  to  a  place  in  County  Wex- 
ord  for  the  purpose  of  holding  services.  The 
meetings  were  to  be  held  in  a  temporary 
structure  erected  on  the  common,  and  the  build¬ 
ing  was  in  process  of  erection,  when  a  crowd 
of  two  or  three  hundred  persons  assembled  and 
proceeded  to  “smash”  the  structure,  compelling 
the  evangelists  to  fly  for  their  lives.  The  sig- 
nifloant  fact  is  to  be  noted  that  no  services  had 
been  held  in  the  building,  and  there  was,  there¬ 
fore,  no  excuse  possible  on  the  ground  that  the 
doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  were 
being  attacked.  It  is  quiet  evident  that  organ¬ 
ized  oposition  is  spreading  in  some  quarters, 
for  a  prominent  Catholic  paper  calls  the  County 
Wexford  incident  “an  insolent  intrusion  re¬ 
sented,”  and  speaks  of  the  evangelists  as  “itin¬ 
erant  gospel  howlers.  ’  ’ 

A  Sunday  School  The  English  Sunday 
Simultaneous  Mission  School  Union  is  engaged 
in  perfecting  the  plans 
for  the  proposed  special  services  in  the  Sunday 
Schools  of  Great  Britain  next  year.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  from  January  to  April  every  school 
will  have  some  evaugelistio  services,  with  the 
object  of  winning  the  scholars  for  Christ.  The 
recent  mission  developed  the  fact  that  the  great 
majority  of  attendants  at  church  consisted  of 


those  who  had  learned  of  gospel  truth  through 
the  Sunday  School.  It  is  therefore  proposed  to 
put  forth  special  effort  to  present  the  claim.  ui 
Christ  to  the  scholars  of  to-day.  In  the  words 
of  one  who  is  closely  identifled  with  the  plan, 
the  object  of  the  effort  is  “the  bringing  of  the 
young  to  Christ,  and  we  also  hope  that  by  its 
means  a  great  stimulus  may  be  given  to  Sun¬ 
day  School  workers  and  teachers  generally,  by 
bringing  them  face  to  face  with  the  supreme 
aim  of  Sunday  School  work — winning  yonng 
life  for  God  ”  It  is  to  be  feared  that  in  many 
schools  this  supreme  object  is  lost  sight  of  in 
the  less  important  teaching  of  chronology  and 
history.  There  is  no  donbt  that  some  such  con¬ 
certed  effort  as  onr  English  friends  are  plan¬ 
ning  would  be  of  value  with  ns.  Possibly  the 
setting  apart  of  those  winter  months  for  Sun¬ 
day  School  evansrelistic  services  would  inter¬ 
fere  with  -cantatas,  fairs,  sociables  and  the 
like,  b-.it  it  would  tell  for  God  in  the  lives  of 
the  scholars,  both  in  this  and  the  succeeding 
generation. 


Of  Ovir  City  CHurcKes 


A  Sunday  School  The  Memorial  Presbyter- 

Superintendent  ian  Church  School,  Brook¬ 

lyn,  is  happy  in  its  super¬ 
intendent,  Mr.  Malcolm  B.  Dutcher.  Mr. 
Dntoher  was  a  Brooklyn  boy,  is  a  B.  S.  from 
the  Polytechnic  Institute,  Brooklyn.  He  served 
faithfully  as  teacher  for  six  years  in  the  Sunday 
School  of  Memorial  Church.  Mr.  Dutcher  is 
a  thorough  Biblical  student  and  a  man  of 
genial  and  devoted  character.  The  school  has 
a  membership  of  five  hundred  and  is  increasing 
yearly.  In  many  ways  Mr  Dutcher  is  follow¬ 
ing  in  tbe  steps  of  bis  father,  Silas  B.  Dntcher, 
who  for  many  years  was  Superintendent  of  the 
Twelfth  Street  ( Dutch)  Reformed  Chnrch  of 
this  city  in  1879,  the  largest  Sunday  School 
in  the  State  Snperintendent  Malcolm  B. 
Dntoher  is  also  faithful  in  business,  being  en¬ 
gaged  in  insurance  brokerage.  He  is  Lieuten¬ 
ant  in  the  Twenty-third  Regiment  of  Brooklyn, 
having  served  faithfully  in  the  New  York 
State  Guard.  Mr.  Dntoher  is  said  to  be  the 
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..lendent  in  the  City  of  Churches  and  bis  Sun¬ 
day  School  is  the  second  in  size  in  this  city. 

The  Moderator  In  the  The  Rev.  Henry  Collin 
Fifth  Avenue  Church  Minton  o  f  California, 
Moderator  of  General  As¬ 
sembly,  preached  last  Sunday  in  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Presbyterian  Church.  His  ser¬ 
mon  was  an  eloquent  presentation  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  same  yesterday,  to-day  and 
forever.  He  showed  that  while  Jesus  was 
unchangeable,  human  apprehension  of  him  was 
continually  broadening  and  deepening.  There 
could  be  no  question  of  a  revision  of  the  gospel 
picture  of  Christ  or  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  while  the  explanations  of  his  teachings 
which  men  have  made  may  need  revision. 

Dr.  Minton  is  on  his  way  to  a  meeting  of  the 
Committee  of  Twenty-one  at  Saratoga,  this 
being  the  third  time  since  May  1st  that  he  has 
crossed  the  continent  in  the  service  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church. 

Visiting  The  Rev.  Loyal  Y.  Graham  of  Phil- 
Pastors  adelphia  preached  in  the  Central 
Presbyterianh  Cnrch,  Brooklyn,  last 
Sunday.  President  Raymond  of  Union  Uni¬ 
versity,  in  the  Memorial  Church,  Brooklyn, 
the  Rev.  Curtis  Lee  Laws,  D.  D. ,  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church  of  Baltimore,  in  Riverside 
Baptist  Church,  Manhattan  and  Rev.  C.  A.  R. 
Janvier  of  India,  in  Faith  Presbyterian  Church. 

iTPreacher  from  For  the  next  three  Sundays 
Edinburgh  the  congregation  of  the  Fifth 

"  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church 
are  to  enjoy  a  rare  privilege.  That  brilliant 
yonng  preacher,  the  Rev.  Hugh  Black,  co-pas- 
tor  of  Free  St.  George’s,  Edinburgh,  will  oc¬ 
cupy  the  pulpit. 

The  North  Pres-  Rev.  L.  B.  Bissell  closed  a 
byterian  Church  very  pleasant  and  profltable 
six  weeks  at  the  North  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  August  (8,  and  that  week 
returned  to  his  charge  at  Lansing,  Mich.  Rev. 
W.  D.  Sexton,  the  pastor,  who  with  his  family 
has  spent  a  delightful  six  weeks  in  tbe  spirit¬ 
ual  atmosphere  of  East  Northfield,  Mass.,  re¬ 
turned  last  week  and  last  Sunday  resumed 
the  regular  morning  and  evening  preaching 
service. 

Three  Churches  United  are  St.  Paul’s  Meth- 
for  Summer  Services  odist,  tbe  Park  Presby¬ 
terian  and  the  Fourth 
Presbyterian.  During  August  they  are  meet¬ 
ing  in  tbe  first  named  obnrob,  and  there,  last 
Sunday,  the  Rev.  M.  B.  Chapman,  D.  D.  of 
Boston  University,  preached  a  strong  sermon. 
We  are  hoping  through  Dr.  Chapman’s  kindness 
to  give  this  sermon  to  onr  readers  before  long. 

One  Colored  Presby-  St.  James  Presbyterian 
terian  Church  Church,  218  West  Thiry- 

second  street,  the  Rev.  P. 
Butler  Thompkins,  pastor,  has  been  open  all 
summer.  Mr.  Walter  C.  Coles,  Secretary  of 
the  Colored  Men’s  Branch  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
182  West  Fifty-third  street,  who  has  been  con¬ 
ducting  the  services,  says.  “They  were  well 
attended.  ’  ’  Tbe  Rev.  Mr.  Thompkins  bad  a 
vacation  of  one  month.  He  visited  tbe  Expo¬ 
sition  and  spent  tbe  remaining  time  in  Sooth 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  among  tbe  Moravian  brethren. 
It  may  be  added  that  Mr.  Walter  Coles  baa 
been  licensed  and  will  be  ordained  at  the  fall 
meeting  of  Presbytery.  He  is  the  son  of  the 
Rev.  W.  R.  Coles  of  Aiken,  S.  C.,  and  is  a 
graduate  from  Biddle  University.  Mr.  Coles 
is  during  a  good  work  among  tbe  colored  men 
of  New  York.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  now  has  a 
paying  membership  of  166  and  the  future  looks 
bright. 
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IN  MENORIAN 

In  .Baltimore,  on  the  morning  of  Angnet  19th 
Emily  Gordon,  the  belored  and  beantlfnl  wife 
of  ^Oommander  Thomae  Ohalmera  MoLean, 
U.  8.  A.  Mre.  MoLean  wai  the  daughter  of 
Mre.  Elisabeth  Harriion  and  the  late  Alexander 
Blnoher^  Gordon,  Esq.,  of  Maryland.  She 
leaTee  four  children  to  whom  she  was  deroted. 

Those  who  knew  her  know  and  those  that 
loTed  her  tell  how^they  watohsd  and  waited 
that  she  might  see  onoe  more  her  husband. 


hurrying  home  from  the  Philippines,  yet  she 
died  when  he  was  almost  here.  Died  as  she 
had  lired  in  the  faith  of  a  blessed  immortality 
and  with  the  bright  hope  of  meeting  again  on 
that  further  shore  where  "there  shall  be  no 
more  sea." 

“  W«ep  not  for  her.  Like  the  bird’s  glad  flight 
Her  spirit  has  flown  to  its  home  of  light ; 

Like  the  blossom  Just  sprang  from  its  opening  sheath. 
She  is  blooming  a  flower  in  Immannei’s  wreath. 

And  lite  sailon  no  more  againststormr  waves breaating< 
On  %  sheltered  shore  she  is  calmly  resting." 


To-morrow,  Friday.  August  SUth,  at  12.80 
P.M.,  in  this  building,  a  farewell  meeting  will 
be  held  in  honor  of  Missionaries  of  our  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions,  who  are  to  sail  the  next 
day  on  the  8.  8.  "Mesaba."  These  mission¬ 
aries  are  Rer.  and  Mrs.  James  W.  Hawkes, 
Rev.  Norman  L.  Durer,  Rev.  Oharles  8. 
Douglas,  who  go  to  Bast  Persia:  Rey.  and 
Mrs.  R.  W.  Labaree  and  two  children,  who 
go  to  West  Persia;  Rey.  and  Mrs.  James  8. 
Cunningham,  bound  for  West  Africa,  and  Miss 
Martha  Bell  Hunter,  who  is  going  to  Oolom- 
bia.  All  are  welcome  at  this  meeting,  to  wish 
God  speed  to  our  missionaries. 
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KULLETD!  FOR  WEEK  August  26  to  Sept.  1 

Monday,  August  26th,  Rey.  Henry  Elliott 
Mott,  D.D.  Subject:  Optimism,  the  Preach¬ 
er’s  Business. 

Tuesday,  August  27th,  Rey.  Andrew  V.  V. 
Raymond,  D.D.,  L.L.  D.,  President  of  Union 
College.  Subject:  The  Son  of  Man. 

Wednesday,  the  same.  Subject:  The  King¬ 
dom  of  Heayen. 

Thursday,  the  same.  Subject:  Vision. 

Friday,  Madam  Lydia  M.  Von  Fiukelstein 
Mountford,  Oriental  lecturer,  in  costume,  with 
Hying  tableau.  Subject:  Patriarchial  Life. 
Part  1. 

^Saturday,  the  same.  Subject:  Patriarchial 
Lifa  Part  II. 

Sunday,  September  1st,  Men’s  Meeting.  In 
charge  of  the  T.  M.  C.  A. 


REPORT  OF  THE  WEEK 


yns  TINT  xyANomiiey 


Last  week  in  the  tent  was  an  exceedingly 
successful  one,  both  in  the  quality  of  the  ad¬ 
dresses  given  and  iu  the  attendance  and  general 
interest  manifested  by  the  people. 

On  Saturday  evening  Dr.  H.  M.  Wharton,  of 
Philadelphia  the  well-known  evangelist,  fin¬ 
ished  a  series  of  three  addresses,  his  topic  of 
that  evening  being  "Wbo  is  on  the  Lord’s 
side?’’*  A  large  andience  greeted  Dr.  Wharton 
and  ta8''nBnal  bis  talk  was  simple,  plain, 
straight  forward ;  a  pscnliarly  moving  appeal 
to  his  auditors  to  choose  the  Lord’s  side  in 
the  battle  of  life.  On  Snnday  afternoon  Dr. 
Wharton  spoke  again  at  the  men’s  meeting. 
The.large  tent  was  well  filled  with  men  and  a 
very  earnest  meeting,  a  large  nnmber  of  yonng 
men' coming  forward  at  the  close  and  manifest¬ 
ing  a  desire  to  take  a  greater  interest  in  spirit- 
nal  things  and  to  begin  a  Christian  life. 

On  Monday  evening  Dr.  H.  O.  Hovey,  of 
Newbnryport,  Mass.,  delivered  an  exceedingly 
interesting  address  npon  The  Holy  Orthodox 
Oatholio  Ohnroh  of  Rnssia.  Dr.  Hovey  has 
bad  exceptional  opportunities  for  studying  his 
snbject.  He  had  for  many  years  taken  a  deep 
interest  in  Rnssia  and  its  institutions  and  had 
studied  them  very  carefully  from  a  distance. 
Bnt  a  few  years  ago  he  had  a  very  rare  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  travel  from  one  end  to  the  other  of 
Rnssia  as  the  guest  of  the  Czar.  All  sources 
of  information  were  thrown  open  to  him  and  he 
was  permitted  to  examine  and  investigate  as 
much  as  he  desired.  It  is  therefore  perhaps 
not'nnnatnral  that  he  cannot  folly  agree  with 
the.estimate  concerning  Rnssia  made  by  such 
men  as  George  EeDDan,and  that  he  holds'both 
people  and^government  in  higher  [esteem  than 


we  Americans  are  accustomed  to  do.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  even  to  summarize  his  address  which 
was  very  carefnlly  prepared  and  full  of  inter¬ 
esting  facts  and  deductions.  At  the  close  of 
the  address  a  nnmber  of  native  Russians  who 
were  in  the  tent  came  forward  to  thank  the 
speaker  for  "doing  a  very  remarkable  thing, 
telling  the  troth  abont  Russia  and  the  ohnroh 
to  an  American  audience.  ’  ’ 

On  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  evenings  Dr. 
Washington  Gladden,  of  Golambns,  Ohio,  de¬ 
livered  two  very  helpfnl  and  inspiring  ad¬ 
dresses.  His  theme  on  Tuesday  evening  was 
The  return  to  Christ,  and  on  Wednesday  even¬ 
ing  The  new  oentnry  and  the  new  nation. 
After  dwelling  for  a  time  npon  the  deserts  in 
which  the  ohnroh  has  ben  wandering  and 
which  made  a  return  to  Christ  possible  he 
sketched  with  the  hand  of  an  optimist  the 
glowing  signs  that  the  chnroh  in  the  world  is 
returning  to  the  pnre  religion  and  philosophy 
of  life  which  Jesns  taught.  The  brotherhood 
of  man  based  npon  the  Fatherhood  of  God  is 
the  key  note  to  this  kingdom  of  Christ  to 
which  we  are  returning.  He  did  not  sAy  that 
the  law  of  love  should  be  the  law  controlling 
life  bnt  that  the  law  of  love  is  the  law  which 
governs  life.  It  is  as  much  God’s  law  rnling 
the  universe  as  is  the  law  of  respiration  or 
nutrition.  God  enforces  this  law  with  penal¬ 
ties  more  subtle  and  mors  enduring  than  those 
which  he  uses  in  the  material  world.  A  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  law  of  love,  in  man  or  nation,  is 
absolutely  certain  of  punishment,  just  as  a 
violation  of  the  laws  of  respiration  or  nutrition 
iaj^oertain  of  pnnishmcnt.  On  Wednesday  even¬ 


ing  Dr.  Gladden  took  up  the  new  nation  which 
came  as  a  result  of  the  Spanish  war.  Whether 
we  may  have  approved  of  this  war  or  not, 
whether  we  think  we  have  obtained  onr  new 
possessions  rightfully  or  not,  the  fact  is  that  we 
have  these  possessions  and  that  it  is  onr  duty 
to  do  the  best  thing  possible  for  them.  Dr. 
Gladden  moreover  believes  that  all  the  great 
world  events  hereafter  will  be  condnoted  by 
a  concert  of  powers  and  he  does  not  think  it 
possible  for  America  to  withhold  itself  from 
this  concert.  Neither  does  be  believe  it  desir¬ 
able  that  she  shonld  do  so.  This  responsibility 
resting  npon  the  nation  therefore,  it  becomes  a 
necessity  that  we  prepare  ourselves  for  its 
discharge.  Then  followed  an  earnest  appeal 
for  those  qualities  in  individual  and  national 
life  which  Dr.  Gladden  believes  to  be  necessary 
if  we  are  to  do  onr  dnty  in  the  world's  history 
in  snoh  manner  as  God  will  have  ns  do  it.  His 
addresses  were  both  very  patriotic  and  marve- 
lonsly  inspiring  and  stimolating  to  his  andi- 
ences. 

On  Wednesday  evening  Madame  Lydia  Van 
Finkelstein  Monntford  began  a  series  of  illns- 
trated  leotnres  upon  the  Holy  Land.  Madam 
Monntford  is  so  well  known  in  this  country  as 
to  make  it  necessary  to  say  mnoh  concerning 
her  lectures.  They  are  given  with  all  the 
magnificence  of  Orienttal  costuming,  with  a 
large  nnmber  of  assistants,  wbo  represent  the 
nnmerons  oharaoters  in  her  living  tableau, 
illnstrating  Bible  scenes  and  history.  The 
effects  in  many  ways  are  remarkable.  One 
seems  to  live  the  Oriental  life,  to  see  the 
Continiud  on  page  87) 
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A  Religious  and  Family  Paper 

SUNDAY  SCHOOL  STATISTICS 

Whoever  desires  to  pnt  himself  in  a  condi¬ 
tion  approaching  mental  collapse  let  him  at¬ 
tempt  to  unravel  the  mysteries  of  Sunday 
School  statistics.  The  figures  are  there,  but 
the  effort  to  obtain  valuable  facts  from  them 
is  largely  futile.  It  may  be  said  that,  as  a 
rule,  Sunday  School  statistics  are  given  faith¬ 
fully.  Rolls  are  generally  purged  at  least  once 
a  year,  and  the  records  are  carefully  kept.  The 
unsatisfactory  results  of  these  investigations 
grow  out  of  existing  conditions  and  go  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  most  important  point,  that  there  is 
need  of  a  radical  change  of  some  nature  in  the 
oonduct  and  control  of  our  present  Sunday 
Sohool  system. 

The  following  reflections  are  the  result  of  thir¬ 
ty  years  of  inquiry  into  this  subject,  and  based 
upon  a  recent  study  of  the  Presbyterian  statistics 
as  contained  in  the  minutes  of  the  General 
Assembly.  It  should  hardly  be  necessary  to 
premise  that  these  refleotions  are  not  a  oriti- 
oism  of  the  Board  of  Publication  ui  Sunday 
Sohool  work.  An  outside  reviewer  can  easily 
find  fault  with  that  which  he  himself  could 
not  accomplish  m  well  m  those  in  charge. 
Much  allowance  must  be  made  also  for  the  zeal 
of  Sunday  School  missionaries  who  are  anxious 
to  show  results.  But  their  figures  largely  van¬ 
ish  into  thin  air  when  ore  attempts  to  grasp 
them  for  investigation.  The  report  made  by 
the  Board  to  the  last  assembly  closes  the 
Twentieth  Century  movement  inaugurated  in 
the  fall  of  1897,  to  secure  an  addition  of  half  a 
million  to  the  net  membership  of  the  Sunday 
Schools,  but  obsmged  afterwards  to  an  effort  to 
add  during  this  period  a  half  million  new 
scholars.  The  report  shows  that  within  the 
four  years  676,008  new  scholars  have  been  ad¬ 
ded. 

It  is  surely  in  order  to  ask,  where  are  the 
676,008  new  scholars?  The  statistics  of  the 
Sunday  Sohool  department  show  that  there 
was  an  increase  between  1897  and  1901  of  84,  - 
288  scholars.  But  during  the  same  period  there 
was  an  increase  in  the  Home  Deartment  of  82,  - 
668,  leaving  an  actual  increase  in  the  main 
sohool  of  only  1,726.  Since  1898  there  has  been 
an  actual  decrease,  including  the  home  depart¬ 
ment  gain,  of  689  scholars.  Nevertheless,  the 
Presbyterian  Church  may  congratulate  itself 
that  it  has  held  its  own,  and  this  showing  may 
fairly  be  credited  to  the  Twentieth  Century 
movement  or  the  work  of  the  Sunday  Sohool 
missionaries  or  both.  England,  we  are  told, 
has  but  six  hundred  thousand  Sunday  Sohool 
scholars  in  a  year  and  the  denominational  and 
State  reports  generally  record  losses.  But 
where  are  the  five  hnndre«l  and  seventy-five 
thousand  additions?  The  entire  membership  of 
the  Sunday  Schools  this  year  according  to  the 
report  is  1,121,889.  Does  any  one  believe  that 
the  Presbyterian  Sunday  Schools  have  lost  one 
half  of  that  number  within  a  period  of  four 
years?  It  is  incredible.  There  is  wrong  cal¬ 
culation  some  where.  Dr.  Worden  made  a 
commendable  effort  this  year  to  obtain  the 
record  of  losses  as  well  as  of  new  scholars,  and 
the  reports  give  a  gain  of  94,812  and  a  loss  of 
64,992. 

A  review  of  the  number  of  schools  only  in¬ 
creases  the  perplexity.  During  the  four 
years  reviewed  there  has  been  an  increase,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  reports,  of  821  schools,  exoln- 
■ive  of  those  connected  with  foreign  missions. 
During  the  same  period,  however,  the  Sunday 
Sohool  missionaries  report  the  organization  of 
8,479  schools,  and  the  reorganization  of  1,668. 


As  the  missionaries  are  not  allowed  to  report  a 
sohool  as  reorganized  unless  it  has  been  dis¬ 
banded  for  a  period  of  at  least  two  years,  those 
reorganized  during  the  last  four  years  are 
practically  new  schools,  as  far  as  the  investi¬ 
gation  of  this  quadrenninm  is  concerned.  To 
these  must  be  added  the  985  schools  reported  as 
organized  by  missionaries  of  the  Home  Board. 
Here  is  a  total  of  6,117  new  schools.  Where 
are  the  schools?  Six  thousand  one  hundred 
and  eleven  organized,  820  gained  I 

Let  ns  attempt  to  locate  the  discrepancy  geo¬ 
graphically.  It  is  not  in  the  East.  Taking 
the  synods  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  we  find  that 
their  Sunday  School  membership  in  1901  was 
fifty-five  per  cent  of  that  of  the  entire  church, 
or  considerably  more  than  half.  These  schools 
are  not  in  the  field  ooonpied  by  the  Sunday 
School  missionaries  according  to  the  report  of 
the  Board  for  1900.  Comparing  the  reports  of 
these  synods  for  1897  and  1901  in  the  Sunday 
Sohool  statistics  we  reach  the  following  fig¬ 
ures  As  to  the  number  of  Sunday  Schools 
there  is  a  loss  in  the  synods  of^Baltimore  and 
New  Jersey  and  a  gain  in  the  other  synods, 
giving  a  net  total  gain  of  fifty-five  schools. 
As  to  Sunday  School  membership  there  are 
losses  reported  in  the  synods  of  Baltimore, 
New  York  and  Ohio  and  gains  in  the  other 
synods  with  a  net  total  gain  of  1  285.  If  we 
deduct  the  home  department  gain  for  this 
period  there  is  a  net  loss  of  21,880.  This  re¬ 
veals  that  of  the  820  schools  gained  265  are  to 
be  credited  to  the  Central  and  Western  States, 
but  this  increases  the  diflScnlty  about  the  6,117 
schools  organized  in  this  territory.  It  shows 
that  there  was  a  gain  daring  the  period  of 
about  twenty-five  thousand  to  the  main  schools 
in  this  Western  district,  but  it  also  reveals 
that  of  the  82,668  increase  in  the  home  depart¬ 
ment,  which  creates  the  favorable  showing  for 
the  quadrenninm,  the  East  must  be  credited 
with  22,615. 

Here  a  flood  of  light  breaks  in  upon  ns  from 
one  quarter.  In  his  report  for  1901,  Dr.  Wor¬ 
den  says  the  Board  has  positive  information  of 
8, 796  Sunday  Schools  organized  by  the  mission¬ 
aries  as  in  actual  existence.  In  that  year  in 
the  five  Eastern  synods  mentioned,  and  which 
are  also  outside  the  territory  of  the  Board’s 
operations,  there  were  8,606  Sunday  Schools  re¬ 
ported.  There  were  in  the  church  the  same 
year,  exclusive  of  Sunday  Schools  in  foreign 
lands,  7,927  schools.  This  would  leave  4,422 
schools  for  the  Central  and  Western  States. 
Deduct  8,796  from  this  number  and  yon  have 
for  the  entire  home  church,  outside  the  five 
synods  named,  only  626  schools  not  organized 
by  the  Board.  This  is  ridiculous  on  its  face. 
Or  to  state  the  case  even  more  preposterously ; 
The  five  synods  this  year  reported  8,426 
schools  and  the  entire  home  church  7,886. 
This  leaves  4,469  schools  in  the  entire  home 
territory  occupied  by  the  Board  and  yet  within 
the  four  years  the  Home  and  Sunday  Sohool 
Boards  have  organized  or  reorganized  6,117 
Sunday  Schools! 

Here  is  the  light.  Evidently  these  new 
schools  are  not  Presbyterian  schools.  They  do 
not  report  to  the  Board.  They  are  not  under 
the  care  of  Presbyterial  committees.  They 
are  union  schools,  organized  in  sparsely  settled 
country  districts,  with  no  denominational 
afifiliation.  This  is  all  right.  It  is  the  only 
way  generally  in  which  such  sohools  can  be 
organized.  The  work  is  incident  also  to  the 
perils  of  all  pioneer  Sunday  Sohool  work. 
Many  of  the  sohools  die  as  soon  as  they  are 


bom.  Sunday  Sohool  missionaries  in  their 
zeal  for  results  organize  schools  which  have  no- 
promise  of  continnanoe,  or  leave  their  work 
before  it  is  established.  Here  we  may  criti¬ 
cise  the  report  of  the  Board  and  regret  that  the 
tables  are  prefaced  with  the  statement  that  the 
Board  determined  “to  confine  the  statement 
of  results  to  the  potitivt  addition*  to  our  Sabbath 
Sohools.  ’’  (Italics  oojs. )  lo  a  cen-e  this  is  trae, 
but  it  leads  to  erroneous  impressions.  Therefore, 
for  the  practical  purposes  of  this  article  we 
may  eliminate  entirely  the  numbers  accredited 
to  the  new  scholar  roll  from  the  newly  organ¬ 
ized  schools.  This  reduces  the  figures  at  once 
from  676,000  to  400,000,  for  the  number  of  new 
scholars  during  the  past  four  years.  The  very 
uncertain  and  fluctuating  home  department, 
commendable  as  it  is  in  its  aim,  will  easily 
make  up  for  any  portion  of  these  figures  re¬ 
jected  which  are  properly  Presbyterian  sohools 
reporting  to  the  Board. 

We  have  reached  a  fairly  definite  result  aud 
now  the  question  arises  how  is  it  that  an  addi¬ 
tion  of  400,000  scholars  in  four  years  gives  a 
gain  of  only  1,726  to  the  main  schools  or  of 
84,288  scholars,  inolnding  the  home  department, 
to  a  Sunday  Sohool  constituency  of  a  million? 
Judging  from  the  increase  in  the  ohuroh  mem¬ 
bership  from  the  additions  on  examination 
during  the  last  four  years,  such  an  addition  to 
the  ohuroh  rolls  would  have  resulted  in  an  in¬ 
crease  in  membership  of  186,000.  The  disparity 
is  enormous. 

Several  facts  appear  in  explanation.  One  is  the 
short  period  of  Sunday  Sohool  life.  The  waste 
caused  by  the  early  leaving  of  manv  scholars, 
and  especially  the  boys,  is  a  serious  one. 
There  is  also  a  large  floating  oonstitnenoy,  es¬ 
pecially  in  city  sohools.  Their  parents  are 
Ohristless  or  indifferent  to  religion  and  they 
have  little  to  attract  them  to  the  Sunday 
Sohool  beyond  their  affection  for  their  teacher. 

The  frequent  change  of  teachers  is,  in  this 
connection,  a  cause  of  loss  in  the  number  of 
scholars.  It  will  be  safe  to  make  small  ac¬ 
count  of  the  “pruning  of  the  rolls. ’’  Our  be 
lief  is,  and  the  belief  is  warranted  by  investi¬ 
gation,  that  Sunday  Sohool  rolls  were  as  care¬ 
fully  kept  ten  years  ago  as  to-day.  and  that  the 
incentive  of  the  Twentieth  Oentnry  movement 
especially  with  its  original  aim  was  calculated 
to  make  as  large  a  net  increase  as  possible  in 
the  yearly  reports. 

More  than  all  other  causes  is  the  condition 
which  is  commonly  labeled  the  decadence  of 
the  church.  The  manifest  indifference  to  the 
services  and  interests  of  the  church  on  the  part 
of  many  professors  and  the  open  worldiness  of 
many  others  cannot  but  seriously  effect  both 
teachers  and  scholars  in  the  Sunday  Sohools. 
Much  as  one  could  desire  it  there  seems  to  be 
small  reason  for  enthusiasm  over  the  Twen¬ 
tieth  Oentnry  movement.  There  is  small  evi¬ 
dence  that  it  has  made  special  headway  against 
the  opposing  forces.  The  officers  an,l  teachers 
of  our  Sunday  Sohools  are  largely  the  active 
and  aggressive  members  of  the  churches;  they 
have  always  been  wbat  in  the  language  of  the 
day  would  be  called  ‘hustlers"  in  the  interest 
of  the  schools.  By  offering  prizes,  by  compe¬ 
tition  between  classes,  departments  and  schools 
they  have  general  sought  to  increase  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  schools.  The  Twentieth  Oen¬ 
tnry  movement  came  in  as  a  new  or  additional 
incentive,  and  while  it  undoubtedly  had  'its 
influence  evidence  is  wanting  that  that  in¬ 
fluence  was  oonsidrrable.  Nor  can  the  addi¬ 
tions  of  these  years  be  regarded  as  phenomenal. 
They  simply  reveal  whet  close  watchers  of  the 
Sunday  Sohool  movement  have  known  for 
years,  the  enormous  waste  in  our  present  day 
Sunday  Sohool  methods.  If  the  records  of  ad¬ 
ditions  for  the  quadrenninm  previous  to  the 
last  bad  been  sought  and  ohrouioled  on  the 
same  basis  the  total  would  have  nnqu  stionably 
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■orpMted  those  pabliehed  thii  yesr.  For  noder 
largely  the  same  oonditiooe  ia  the  school  and 
the  ohnroh  the  Presbyterian  Snnday  Schools 
from  189S  to  1897  not  only  repaired  the  losses 
by  their  additions  but  increased  their  member¬ 
ship  by  170, 945,  and  that  when  the  home  depart¬ 
ment  was  an  inconsiderable  factor. 

The  possible  remedies  for  the  existing  state  of 
affairs  mnst  be  considered  later.  The  discnsaion 
of  present  Sunday  School  methods  and  condnot 
may  indeed  avail  little  under  existing  oon- 
ditions.  Dr.  Onyier,  who  was  blessed  with  fre- 
qnent  and  large  additions  to  his  ohnroh  in 
Brookiyn,  has  stated  that  in  oonneoion  with 
his  evangelistic  efforts,  it  was  always  his  cus¬ 
tom  to  call  into  conferenoe  the  officers  and 
teachers  of  his  Sunday  School  and  enlist  their 
active  and  sympathetic  co-operation  in  earnest 
prayer  and  effort  for  the  conversion  of  their 
unoonverted  scholars.  Perhaps  similar  action 
by  pastors  and  superintendents  wonld  be  the 
best  beginning  under  the  present  oircnmstanoes. 

THE  PRIZE  PARAGRAPHS 
The  responses  to  oar  reqnest  for  pstragraphs 
have  been  very  enconraging  as  to  number.  It 
was  to  have  been  expected  that  some  little  con¬ 
fusion  should  at  first  prevail  as  to  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  material  required.  We  will  there¬ 
fore  explain  that  a  paragraph  is  not  merely  a 
short  essay  any  more  than  a  sonnet  is  merely 
'  a  short  poem  or  a  collect  merely  a  short  prayer. 
Like  these  it  has  a  single  motive,  which  is 
stated,  developed,  and  brought  to  an  issne,  not 
neoessarily  in  a  single  sentence  bnt  in  a  sin¬ 
gle  proposition,  that  is,  in  this  case,  a  single 
paragraph.  As  far  as  the  present  competition 
goes  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  paragraph 
should  just  keep  within  the  prescribed  number 
of  words.  Those  thus  far  submitted,  with  one 
exception,  show  a  marked  desire  to  come  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  the  limit,  whereas,  other 
things  being  equal,  the  shorter  the  paragraph 
thq  better.  While  thanking  our  friends  for 
their  kind  co-operation,  we  must  regretfnlly 
announce  that  only  one  paragraph  submitted 
is  in  all  respects  worthy  of  a  prize,  and  this 
one  bears  no  initials.  Will  the  contributor 
from  Warren  Tavern,  Pa.,  kindly  name  the 
book  he  desires?  A  very  acceptable  paragraph 
is  hor$  concourt  as  th  French  say,  by  reason  of 
its  length.  Will  O.  D.  try  again? 

THE  YONKERS  NUMBER 
We  deem  it  a  service  to  our  readers  the 
country  over,  now  and  again  to  give  them  such 
a  graphic  and  comprehensive  story  of  a  single 
city,  from  the  Presbyterian  point  of  view,  as 
we  give  them  to-day  of  onr  historic  and  enter¬ 
prising  neighbor  city,  Yonkers.  For  the  thor¬ 
oughness  and  picturesque  fidelity  with  which 
this  end  is  attained  we  have  to  thank  many 
good  friends  in  Yonkers,  and  especially  the  dean 
of  the  Presbyterian  pulpit  there.  Dr.  Allison 
of  the  Dayspring  Church.  He  has  been  liter- 
aliy  indefatigable  in  his  assistabce,  and  our 
gratitnde  here  imperfectly  expressed  will  snrely 
find  an  echo  in  the  hearts  of  many  readers. 
The  interest  of  this  our  chief  snbject  will  am¬ 
ply  atone  for  the  enforced  omission  of  certain 
departments  and  the  severe  curtailment  of 
others.  There  are  other  weeks  to  follow. 

Another  member  of  that  distinguished  family 
with  whose  name  The  Evaangelist  will  ever  be 
associated  has  been  oalied  home.  Mrs.  Snsan 
Virginia  Fieid,  the  widow  of  Jnstice  Stephen 
J.  Field,  died  last  Saturday  in  Oakland,  Cal¬ 
ifornia.  She  had  for  some  time  been  a  sufferer, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  feel  pain  when  one 
whose  dearest  have  gone  before  is  oalied  to 
join  them  in  bliss.  Yet  there  are  many  who 
are  left  to  feel  her  loss ;  beloved  sisters,  and 
that  most  tender  hearted  of  brothers,  onr  own 
beloved  friend  Dr.  Field. 


SMALL  BUT  MIGHTY 

Theodore  L.  Csyler 

It  is  probable  that  no  two  very  brief  relig¬ 
ious  publications  during  the  last  century  have 
had  such  an  enormous  circulation  and  produced 
such  spiritual  results  as  Dr.  Newman  Hall’s 
’’Come  to  Jesus,”  and  Legh  Richmond's 
’’Dairyman’s  Daughter.”  Although  they 
would  not  cover  more  than  a  score  of  octavo 
pages,  they  have  been  multiplied  into  the  mil¬ 
lions,  and  have  guided  a  great  number  of  souls 
to  the  Saviour.  The  genesis  of  ’’Come  to 
Jesus,  ’  ’  as  narrated  to  me  by  my  beloved  friend 
Dr.  Hall,  is  so  curious  that  those  who  are  not 
familiar  with  it  may  like  to  know  it.  He  was 
then  the  pastor  of  Albion  Congregational 
Chnrch  in  Hull,  and  was  at  a  dinner  company 
of  ministers  gathered  on  some  ecclesiastical 
occasion.  Before  the  windows  of  the  room,  a 
’’Primitive  Methodist  ”  exborter  was  address¬ 
ing  a  crowd  in  the  streets.  Newman  Hall— 
who  has  always  been  fond  of  street  preaching 
— left  the  table  and  went  out  to  the  meeting. 

As  he  came  out  they  were  singing  that  popu¬ 
lar  ditty”Come  to  Jesus,  Just  now,  just  now  ” 
He  caught  up  the  refrain,  and  made  it  the  text 
for  an  earnest  impromptu  discourse.  Soon  af¬ 
terwards  when  confined  to  his  home  by  illness 
be  recalled  that  address  in  the  street  and  de¬ 
termined  to  make  it  into  a  booklet.  By  carefnl 
compression  he  packed  into  small  compass  the 
chief  arguments  and  counsels  for  immediate 
ooming  to  Jesus,  and  published,  from  the  press 
of  his  brother  Mr.  Warren  Hall,  a  small  edition 
of  the  tractate.  A  few  weeks  ago  Mr.  Warren 
Hali  died;  but  it  was  found  that  during  the 
last  fifty  years  be  had  published  two  million$  of 
copies  of  ’’Come  to  Jesus! ’’the heaven-inspired 
message  went  ont  into  all  lands.  One  evening 
Dr.  Hall  opened  a  box  and  showed  me  his  book¬ 
let  translated  into  more  than  forty  languages 
in  all  qnarters  of  the  globe  I 
That  little  Christian  classic  is  a  model  of 
terse,  simple,  vigorous  English,  that  every  young 
minister  may  stndy  with  profit.  Thousands  of 
sermons  have  lacked  power  because  they  lacked 
point.  Every  sentence  in  ’’Come  to  Jesus” 
has  a  direct  issue,  and  goes  straight  to  the 
mark.  How  many  immortal  souls  it  has  guided 
to  the  Saviour,  eternity  only  can  reveal.  One 
of  the  richest  joys  of  my  beloved  brother’s  life 
has  been  the  constant  testimonies  to  the  con¬ 
verting  power  of  his  booklet.  As  an  example, 
he  and  I  were  visiting  at  Olney,  the  Chnrch 
in  which  John  Newton  preached,  and  the  Poet 
Cowper  worshiped.  When  I  happened  to  men¬ 
tion  to  the  sexton  the  name  of  my  companion, 
the  sexton  exclaimed,  "Is  this  Newman  Hall? 
I  was  brought  to  Christ  by  reading  Come  to 
Jesus!”  Verily  the  Holy  Spirit  has  so  blessed 
that  ’’mustard  seed”  of  evangelical  truth  that 
it  has  grown  into  a  great  tree,  and  many  are 
the  souls  that  have  lodged  in  its  branches. 

In  this  country  that  noble  institntion,  the 
American  Tract  Society,  has  published  many 
hnndreds  of  thousands  of  this  precious  little 
work,  in  various  sizes  and  styles.  Daring 
seasons  of  revival  in  my  ohnroh  I  have  distri¬ 
buted  scores  of  copies  among  inquirers,  and 
always  felt  snre  that  it  wonld  meet  almost 
every  variety  of  feeiing,  and  answer  almost 
every  difficulty  in  a  sinner’s  pathway.  The 
lapse  of  time  has  not  rendered  one  thought  in 
that  booklet  obsolete  any  more  than  in  the 
’’Pilgrim’s  Progress,”  or  Jeremy  Taylor’s 
’’Holy  Living. ”  What  a  happy  token  it  wonld 
be  if  daring  the  coming  season  a  host  of  min¬ 
isters  shonld  find  a  necessity  of  supplying 
themselves  with  Newman  Hall’s  nnsnrpassed 
’’Come  to  Jesus”  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
awakened  seekers  for  salvation!  The  very 
title  of  the  little  work  ia  a  condensation  of  the 
onlg  gospel  worth  preaching. 

That  same  great  society  that  has  iasned  Dr. 


Hall’s  booklet,  published  seventy-five  years  ago 
she  matchless  story  of  the  ’’Dairyman’s  Dangh- 
ter.  ”  The  Rev.  Legh  Richmond  wrote  this 
famous  tract  while  he  was  the  rector  of  a 
church  in  Turvey  in  Bedfordshire,  a  few  miles 
from  the  spot  in  which  Banyan  wrote  his  im¬ 
mortal  allegory.  I  once  addressed  a  collection 
of  Snnday  Schools  that  came  from  Turvey, 
and  Banyan’s  Bedford  and  Cowper’s  Olney ! 
The  scene  of  Richmond’s  tract  was  laid — as 
my  readers  will  hardly  need  to  be  told — in  the 
Isle  of  Wight  when  he  was  the  pastor  of  the 
churches  at  Brading  and  Arreton. 

Dnring  my  childhood  I  nsed  to  devonr  the 
charming  stories  of  the  ’’Young  Cottager”  and 
the  ’’Dairyman’s  Danghter, ”  and  many  years 
ago  I  went,  with  my  dear  friend  Mr.  E.  S. 
Wells  of  Lake  Forest,  to  visit  the  beantifnl 
island,  and  the  scenes  which  Ricnmond  has 
made  sacred.  We  first  went  to  the  churchyard 
in  Brading,  and  stood  by  the  tombstone  on 
which  is  carved,  ’’Sacred  to  the  memory  of 
Little  Jane,  who  died  on  the  80th  of  January, 
1799,  in  the  16th  year  of  her  age.”  It  was  the 
lovely  brief  career  of  this  sweet  girl  that  is 
described  in  the  ’’Young  Cottager,”  an  idyl 
of,  exquisite  beauty. 

At  Brading  we  took  a  small  phaeton  and 
drove  five  miles  to  the  hamlet  called  Arreton, 
where  the  ’’Daityman”  lived.  Over  that  same 
picturesque  road  Mr.  Richmond  nsed  to  trot 
with  his  pony  when  he  went  to  visit  the  dairy¬ 
man's  daughter  daring  her  last  illness.  Rich¬ 
mond  was  lame  with  a  club  foot  and  an  old 
man  in  my  early  Burlington  parish  (New  Jer¬ 
sey)  told  me  that  he  ’’used  to  help  him  monnt 
his  pony  after  preaching  service  at  Arreton.  ”| 
’’Yonder  is  the  cottage,”  said  onr  driver  to 
us  as  we  came  in  sight  of  a  lowly  thatched 
dwelling  standing  nnder  three  elm  trees  by 
the  roadside.  We  knocked  at  the  door,  smd  a 
young  woman  opened  it,  and  we  entered  the 
modest  sitting-room  in  which  her  pastor  held 
those  memorable  conversations  with  Elizabeth 
Walbridge  which  have  become  immortal. 
Over  that  room  was  the  little  chamber  whence 
her  glorified  spirit  took  its  Sight  for  her  heav¬ 
enly  home.  From  the  cottage  we  drove  to  the 
Arreton  Church — five  centuries  old— went  in 
and  sat  in  the  dairyman’s  pew  and  then  went 
out  into  the  chnrchyard.  A  well  beaten  path 
through  the  grass  led  us  to  a  plain  white  stone 
on  which  we  read 

In  Memory  of 

ELIZABETH  WALBRIDGE, 

THE  DAIRY"MAN’S  DAUGHTER, 
who  died  May  80th,  1801. 

’  ‘  She  being  dead  yet  speaketb.  ’  ’ 

Yes,  and  to  how  many  thonsands  has  that 
lowly  cottage- maiden  so  spoken  as  to  teach  them 
that  the  true  strength  and  peace  and  joy  of 
life  is  in  “loving  Christ.  “  That  was  her  whole 
creed  in  two  or  three  syliables.  Daring  the 
first  half  of  the  last  century  the  beautiful  story 
of  her  life  was  the  most  popular  tract  in  the 
English  language;  and  Legh  Richmond  before 
his  death  heard  of  three  hundred  souls  who 
had  been  converted  by  reading  it.  So  doth 
God  work  by  modest  instrnments;  but  in  the 
last  day  of  reckoning  many  a  man  of  vast  ao- 
quirements  and  splendid  genius  may  well  covet 
the  crown  won  by  those  small  but  mighty 
productions  of  sanctified  talent — ’’Come  to 
Jesus”  and  the  ’’Dairyman’s  Daughter.” 

The  activity  of  our  Board  of  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions  was  never  greater  than  it  has  been  this 
year.  We  shail  shortly  take  occasion,  in  a  less 
crowded  paper  than  this  of  to-day,  to  publish 
the  honor-roll  of  the  missionaries  of  onr  Board 
saling  for  the  foreign  field  between  May  1st 
and  November  let  of  this  year.  Here  we  can 
only  say  that  there  are  seven  (besides  children) 
bound  for  Africa,  eighteen  for  India,  four  for 
Korea,  nine  and  three  children  for  Japan,  six 
and  two  ohildren  for  Persia,  and  four  for  Siam. 
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T®  OLD  TIME  YONKERS 


Not  forest  trees,  but  taperiog  spires 
Not  solllade.  bat  hearthstone  fires. 
Hid  l>y  the  years. 

And  all  unknown,  the  future  fame 
Of  Yonkers,  with  Its  quaint  old  name 
From  De  Jonkeers. 


Beaatifal  for  sitaation  Yonkers  is  one  of  the 
points  “where  the  energetic  and  sovereign 
oentury,  then  passing  over  Europe,  set  np  its 
banners  ’*  Lying  in  the  famous  “Neutral 
Ground  of  the  Revolution,  ’  ’  romance  has 
woven  its  spell  over  her.  Washington  Irving, 
six  miles  away  at  Snnnyside,  wrote  of  “the 
>  ancient  dorp  of  Yonkers”  and  of  the  valley  of 
the  Nepperhan.  “dotted  by  Dutch  farm  houses,  ” 
its  hills  and  valleys,  “looked  in  by  the  mazy 
windings  of  the  Nepperan’and  the  Pooantico.  ” 
Of  skinners  and  cowboys  he  wrote  as  those 
who  fought,  or  rather  marauded,  the  former 
under  the  American  and  the  latter  under  the 
’British  banner, neither  of  them  in  the  burry  of 
their  military  ardor  stopping  to  ask  the  politics 
of  the  horse  or  cow  which  they  drove  into 
captivity,  “nor  when  they  wrung  the  neck  of  a 
rooster  did  they  trouble  their  heads  to  ascer¬ 
tain  whether  he  were  crowing  for  Congress  or 
King  George.”  Cooper  locates  “Elizabeth 
Flanagan,  her  hotel”  at  the  “Four  Corners,” 
about  six  miles  north  of  where  the  road  to 
Unionvile  crosses  the  east  and  west  road  to 
Tarry  town.  It  was  at  the  “Four  Corners” 
that  Thaddens  Kosciusko  fixed  his  headquarters 
when  the  American  army  lay  encamped  in  the 
^i^icinity.  'Dr.  C.  E.  Allison,  pastor  of  the 


TAN  CORTLANUT  MANOR  HOUBE,  VAN  CORTLANDT  PARK 

Dayspring  Presbyterian  Church  of  Yonkers,  in 
his  'History  of  Yonkers,  thus  illustrates  the 
romance  of  the  region.  “It  was  on  Wild  Boar 
Hill,  Yonkers,  that  the  American  water  guard 
were  wont  to  watch  in  order  to  intercept  trad¬ 
ers  on  their  way  down  the  Hudson  to  the  Brit¬ 
ish  lines.  One  day  three  of  the  guard  conceal 
themselves  in  the  cedars  then  standing  east  of 
the  site  of  the  present  St.  Joseph’s  Church. 

They  hear  the  clatter  of  horses’  hoofs.  A  com¬ 
pany  of  light  dragoons  is  approaching.  Among 
tihem  rides  a  happy  oflQoer.  It  is  Captain  Rowe 
of  the  Yagers.  It  has  been  his  daily  duty  to 
imake  a  reconnoitering  tour  from  King’s  Bridge 


disciplined  celerity  the  Yagers  make  captive g 
of  the  water  guard,  but  the  captain  has  re. 
oeived  a  mortal  wound.  The  Yagers  hastily 
send  to  the  parsonage,  within  the  grounds  of 
the  present  Oakland  Ceme¬ 
tery,  and  procure  the  horse 
and  gig  of  Mrs.  Babcock,  the 
widow  of  the  Rev.  Luke 
Babcock.  But  who  is  to 
drive?  Yonder  at  the  corner 
of  the  Eastchester  road  and 
Archer’s  lane,  the  present 
day  Ashburton  avenue  and 
Nepperhan  avenue,  is  an  old- 
fashioned  farm  house,  the 
home  of  Anthony  Archer,  the 
grandfather  of  John  Archer, 
an  aged  citizen  who  to-day 
lives  a  few  rods  distant 
from  the  site  of  the  old  dwel¬ 
ling.  The  British  troop 
press  Mr.  Archer  into  their 
service  as  driver.  They  dis 
patch  a  messenger  to  bear 
to  the  affianced  lady  the  sad 
tidings  of  her  lover’s  severe 
wound.  Tenderly  the  pale  captain  is  conveyed 
down  the  private  road  in  Tippett’s  Valley. 
They  halt  to  obtain  a  drink  of  water  at  the 
farmhouse  of  Frederick  Post,  a  few  rods  north¬ 
east  of  the  present  stone  bridge  which  arches 
the  railroad,  near  the  Lincoln  station.  Then 
they  resume  their  sad  southward  way.  When 
they  arrive  at  the  Van  Cortlandt  Mansion, 
the  dying  officer  faintly  speaks  a  few  words  to 
his  broken-hearted  bride-elect,  is  exhausted  by 
the  effort,  and  lies  in  her  arms  a  bleeding 
corpse.  ’  ’ 

Manor  Hall,  Yonkers,  the  picture  of  which 
adorns  out  cover,  is  a  venerable  relic  of  oolo- 


seen  the  Indian,  Dutch,  British  and  American 
periods  of  our  country’s  history.  With  what 
interest  the  Yonkers  Indians,  clad  in  their 
mantles  of  furs  and  feathers,  or  in  garments 
purchased  from  the  Europeans,  must  have 
watched  the  unloading  of  the  brick  brought 
from  Holland  for  the  construction  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  Perhaps  they  assisted  in  carrying  the  old 
sooth  door  and  other  parts  designed  for  the 
house,  from  the  ship  to  the  shore.  How  strange 
their  language  as  they  conversed  about  the  way 
the  pale  face  workman  laid  the  stone  imd  fash¬ 
ioned  the  timber  for  his  big  wigwam.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  when  the  southern  part  of 
the  old  ball  was  building,  wild  animals,  were 
roaming  the  ancient  forests  of  ‘the  Yonkers’. 
In  1691,  about  nine  years  after  the  probable 
date  of  the  building  of  Manor  Hall,  the  As¬ 
sembly  passed  an  act  offering  twenty  shillings 
for  each  grown  wolf  killed  in  Westchester 
County  by  a  Christian,  and  for  such  a  wolf 
killed  by  an  Indian  one-half  the  amount. 

“The  Manor  Hall  grounds  were  ornamented 
in  1891  by  a  graceful  monument  erected  near 
the  east  entrance  to  the  ball,  in  honor  of  the 
Yonkers  soldiers  and  sailors  who  fought  to 
save  the  Union.  Thus  were  brought  into  sig¬ 
nificant  juxtaposition  memorial  stones  of  the 
sturdy  pioneers  of  the  country,  the  patriot  fath¬ 
ers  of  the  Republic,  and  the  brave  men  who 
imperiled  their  lives  that  ‘  a  government  of  the 
people,  for  the  people,  and  by  the  people  might 
not  perish  from  the  earth.  ’ 

“The  old  hall  is  a  splendid  specimen  of  oo- 
lonial  architecture,  being  a  curious  mixture  of 
Dutch  and  English  and  belongs,  properly  speak¬ 
ing,  to  two  eras,  the  southern  part  having  been 
erected  in  1682  and  the  northern  part  in  1746. 
The  monument,  whose  polished  stones  are  ap¬ 
propriately  inscribed,  is  ezoeptionallybeantifuL 


Yonkers,  Historical  and  Religious 


THE  MEANING  OF  THE  NAME 

dutrles  Elmer  AUlson,  D.D. 

[From  Allison’s  “History  of  Yonkers.”] 

A  primal  glory  far  and  near 
Salutes  the  tboughtful  pioneer 
'V  iewlng  the  scene 
A  greater  glory,  not  revealed. 

Is  by  the  veil  of  time  concealed 
From  vision  keen. 


round  to  Mile  Square,  Yonkeis.  This  is  his 
last  tour.  He  is  engaged  to  an  accomplished 
Harlem  lady.  Miss  Elizabeth  Fowler,  and  has 
resigned  his  military  commission  that  he  may 
marry  her;  but,  alas,  for  him  and  the  lady  he 
loves  I  Suddenly  there  is  a  sharp  report  and 
the  captain,  reeling  in  his  saddle,  falls.  With 


nial  times;  “One  of  the  last  links  which  bind 
ns  to  the  remote  period  of  tomahawks  and  scalp¬ 
ing  knives.  ”  The  New  York  Tribune  has  stated 
that  when  Manor  Hall  was  erected  in  Yonkers 
in  1682,  there  was  a  block  bouse  near  by  for 
defense  against  the  Indians.  Tradition  says 
that  there  was  a  secret  passageway  from  the 
hall  to  the  river. 

Dr.  Allison  says,  “Manor  Hall  is  the  key¬ 
stone  of  the  arch  of  Yonkers’  history,  oonneot- 
ing  ye  ancient  De  Jonkbeers”  (English,  young 
noblemen)  and  the  modern  Yonkers,  having 


Oh,  snperb  and  classic  rlrer. 

From  the  moantains  to  the  sea. 
History  and  song  and  story 
Have  enshrined  and  circled  thee  1 

All  the  white  sails  that  float  onward 
To  the  highlands  and  the  bay. 

Seem  to  wa^t  a  benediction 
To  my  burdened  heart  to-day ; 

Words  from  lips  that  now  are  voiceless. 
Words  from  pens  that  move  no  more. 
Loves  from  hea/t  of  the  beloved 
That  lie  sleeping  on  thy  shore. 


New  Amsterdam,  now  New  York,  was  for 
years  an  important  centre  for  the  pioneer  set¬ 
tlers  of  that  city  and  snrroanding  plaoei.  {^It  is 
probable  that  some  of  the  rarly  setters  of  Yon¬ 
kers  sometimes  attended  divine  service  there. 


Sloops  and  yachts  and 
stately  steamers  emerge 
from  the  obscuring  shad¬ 
ows  of  the  bills,  and  miles 
of  massive  Palisades,  Na¬ 
ture’s  masonry,  stand  out 
against  the  horizon. 

In  the  sooth,  Bartholdi’s 
statue  of  Liberty  holds 
aloft  its  symbolic  torch 
above  the  the  waters  of 
the  commodious  harbor, 
where  ride  the  navies  of 
the  world.  At  night  the 
southern  sky  reflects  the 
gleam  of  a  thousand  city 
lamps,  while  the  many- 
colored  lights  of  the  river 
craft  and  the  bright  beams 

SCENBBT  ALONG  THE  SAW  MILL  HIVES  BOAD,  TORKERS,  N.  T.  iO  thO  WindOWS  Of  happy 

Yonkers’  homes,  sparkle 

■ongB  that  nobody  now  sings.  He  seems  to  like  stars.  River,  mountains,  hills  and  dales 

hear  the  stately  lords  issuing  orders,  as  afore-  are  a  perpetual  inspiration.  How  this  snperb 

time,  to  their  slaves  and  servants,  the  soft  and  scenery  refreshes  the  spirit  and  enriches  life 

low  voices  of  mothers  and  maidens,  singing  is  indicated  by  lines  from  the  musical  pen  of 

Inllabys  in  the  nursery  to  little  children,  the  a  graceful  writer : 

patter  of  whose  feet  and  the  prattle  of  whose  AT  THE  WINDOW  IN  YONKERS 

lips  are  sweet  music.  A  confusion  of  tongues  splendor 

salutes  the  ear,  Algonquin  and  Dutch  and  Set  the  river  all  aglow, 

language  of  the  slaves — God’s  image  in  ebony  While  the  creeping,  wierd-like  shadows 

—the  strange  sentences  of  uniformed  Hessian  mounuins  grow. 

Yagers  and  ehassenrs,  and  of  courtly  French 
cavaliers,  the  familiar  words  of  Continental 
officers  in  their  buff  and  blue.” 

It  was  in  this  historical  ball  that  the  fashion, 
the  rank,  the  beauty  and  the  scholarship  of 
the  metropolis  were  assembled  in  1758  to  wit- 

ness  the  marriage  of  Mary  Philipse  and  Colonel  BE 

Roger  Morris  who  was  born  in  England.  HH 

Legend  says  that  while  they  were  feasting  an 
Indian  appeared  at  the  door  and  prophesied 
that  the  Philipses  would  lose  their  vast  estate. 

It  was  confiscated  by  the  government  and  thus 
the 

MANOR  HALL  LEGEND 


THE  EARLY  CHURCHES  OF  YONKERS 


The  following  paragraphs  contain  a  brief 
record  of  the  early  history  of  the  five  chnrobes, 
which  were  established  in  Yonkers  before  1862, 
the  year  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  was 
organized. 

Carlyle  says:  "A  man’s  religion  is  the  chief 
fact  with  regard  to  him.”  The  chief  fact 
about  a  city  is  its  religion  not  its  wealth,  not 
its  culture,  not  its  politics,  not  Its  decrease  or 
increase  in  population,  but  its  religion.  With 
this  thought  in  mind,  we  first  trace  the 
church  growth  in  Yonkers  preceding  the 
planting  and  growth  of  Presbyterian  churches 
and  of  others  established  still  later. 

Five  denominations  organized  churches  in 
Yonkers  before  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
was  organized.  Probably  the  first  settlers 
were  occasionally  at  least  found  among  the 
worshippers  in  New  Amsterdam.  Tradition  re¬ 
lates  that  the  Huguenot  colonists  at  New  Ro¬ 
chelle  (eight  miles  east  of  Yonkers)  walked 
to  New  York  on  Communion  Sundays,  about 
twenty  miles  each  way.  The  first  church 
organized  on  Manhattan  Island  was  of 
the  Dutch  Reformed 
denomination.  When 
the  New  England 
Congreg  a  t  i  on  a  1  ists 
came  over  into  West¬ 
chester  County,  New 
Y ork,  they  established 
^  a  church.  This  was 

the  first  church  es- 
tablished  in  West- 
Chester  County.  With- 
^^B^  out  doubt  their  Yon- 

.  kers  neighbors,  then 

living  in  log  houses 
in  the  clearing  in  the 
'  forests,  were  some- 

times  found  worship- 
.  ping  with  the  Con- 

'  Westchester.  The 

French  Protestants 
were  the  second  de- 

a  in  West- 

Chester  County. 
They  a 

frame  at  New 

Rochelle 

The  Re- 

formed  denomintion 
built  their  first  house 
/  of  worship  in  West- 

^  Chester  County  on  the 

wB  banks  of  the  Pooan- 

pT  tioo  in  what  is  now 

(  known  as  Tarrytovrn. 

This  is  the  old 
Sleepy  Hollow 
church  which  Wash¬ 
ington  Irving’s  mnsi* 
cal  pen  has  made  fa- 

BTHAM  FLAGG,  TBUSTBE  OP  FIB8T  PBBSBTTEBIAN  CBDBCB  [1863-18841  HIOUS.  It  IS  abOUt 


Well  nish  a  hundred  circling  years 
Dwelt  princely  lords  In  affluence  great 
In  Manor  Hall,  and  proudly  rode 
The  forests  of  their  vast  estate. 

At  nuptial  feast,  where  pleasure  cheered. 
And  guests  their  merry-making  had. 

An  Indian  tall  and  grave  appeared. 

In  scarlet  blanket  closely  clad. 

From  door  of  banquet  ball  he  spoke 
With  measured  words,and  strange  and  few. 
Which  in  the  nearing  days  of  war 
To  wondering  bride  proved  sadly  true : 

“  From  you  shall  these  possessions  pass,' 

(For  this  the  portent  message  came) 

What  time  the  eagle  shall  despoil 
The  tawny  lion  of  his  mane.  ” 

A  word  about  the  beautiful  scenery  around 
Yonkers,  before  we  outline  the  history  of  its 
churches,  and  record  in  detail ,  the  annals  of 
the  Presbyterian  churches. 

From  the  brows  of  the  commanding  bills 
of  the  city  charming  landscapes  outspread  their 
rival  glories.  Northward  are  the  famed  high¬ 
lands,  the  wide,  quiet  and  hazy  Tappan  Zee, 
rimmed  with  romanoe,  song  and  story;  the 
tranquil  vale  of  the  winding  Nepperhan,  and 
the  valleys  of  the  Sprain  and  Grassy  Spring,  into 
which  the  reservoirs  in  the  skies  pour  their 
waters,  to  be''^ stored' in^  the'reservoirs  among 
the  hills  forjhe'oities’jnse.  .lagB— 
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PRESBYTERIANISM  IN  YONKERS 
Prior  to  the  year  1847,  Yonken  wm  but 


M.iconKere  were  onen  among  the  worihlpore  a  hamlet  and  waa  fully  provided  with  ohnroh  ^non. 

there.  The  bell  in  that  quaint  old  ohnroh  wae  ppiyiiege.,  in  St.  John’s  Episcopal  Ohnroh,  On  May  8d,  1862,  the  Rev.  Dwight  M.  Sew- 
oast  to  order  in  Holland  and  presented  by  First  Methodist  Ohnroh  and  the  Reformed  ard,  pastor  of  the  newly-formed  First  Presby- 
Frederick  Philipse.  It  bears  the  inscription,  Protestant  Dntoh  Ohnroh.  Then  came  the  terian  Ohnroh  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  havinf 
^'Amsterdam,  1685.  Si  Deut  pro  nobit  quit  of  the  Hudson  River  Railroad,  and  presented  testimonials  of  bis  good  and  reg- 

•contra  no«.  ’’If. the  ohnroh  was  bnilt  at  the  time 

the  bell  was  ordered  the  Dntoh  Ohnroh  at  r - ■  -- — ^ 

Tarrytown  preceded  in  Westchester  Oonnty 

ihe  Hngnenot  Ohnroh  at  New  Rochelle.  Dnr-  v 

ing  about  a  century  the  preaching  ia  the  Sleepy  . 

Hollow  was  the  Dntoh  . 

and  the  records  were  in  Dntoh.  The  ven-  ! 

erable  Dr.  David  Oole  of  Yonkers,  who  is'*  an  ;  '^\9WK^StgESmBSSS9ltBm^ 
accomplished  scholar,  has  recently  translated 
these  records  and  they  have  been  pnblishd  by 
Yonkers  Historical  and  Library  Assooia- 

denomination  to  enter  Westchester 
Oonnty  and  the  to  a  in  Yon- 

kers  was  the  In  the 

Legislature  the  county 

two  parishes— Westchester  Yonkers 

was  former  In  Warham 

Mather  services  in  the  Westchester 

In  the  “Venerable  Society  for 
the  Propagation  the  in  Foreign 

was  zealous 

men  John 

graduate  0am- 

one  the  missionaries 

the  Westchester  in  as 
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He  wrote  that  year  “I  have  been''at'great  ex- 
pense,  bnt  I  do  not  grndge  it  in  the  service  of 
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that  God,  who,  I  trust,  will  bless  me  in  my 

endeavors.  We  have  a  small  honse  bnilt  here  the' laying  out  of  the  farm  lands  (now  the  city  nlar  standing  as  member  of  the  classis  ol 
(Westchester)  for  public  worship,  of  course,  bnt  pfopg,)^  jQto  streets  and  city  lots,  and  the  in-  Westchester,  and  having  answered  the  con' 
tbere*is  neither  desk,  pnlpit,  (  nor  bell  in  it.  population.  The  Dntoh  Ohnroh,  stitntional  questions  in  the  affirmative,  wai 

■I  have  neither  ohnroh  Bible  nor  common  ^hioh  so  far  had  received  and  been  supported  received  as  a  member  of  the  Presbytery  an( 
prayer  book,  which  I  .hope  the  society  will  ^jy  Ohristians  of  every  name,  not  Episcopal  that  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Ohnroh  of  Yon 
'Send  me.  _  ,  or  Methodist,  now  received  large  numbers  of  kers  taken  nnder  its  care.  It  after  ward' became 

A  report  (1704)  informs  the  clergy  convened  the  new  comers,  and  was  soon  found  to  have  apparent  that  the  change  was  not  heartily  ao 
in NewYork, that  “at  Yonkers  there  is  a  small  ^pon  its  rolls  Dntoh  Reformed,  Presbyterians,  qniesoed  in  by  all  of  the  people.  Oppositioi 
oongregation  in  Dutch,  who  have  only  a  reader,  Oongregationalists,  Baptists,  and  some  Metho-  developed.  A  legal  opinion  oonceming'the  re 
and  therefore,  some  of  them  who  understand  Episcopalians.  Natural  discontent  lation  of  the  congregation  to  its  ohnroh 'prop' 

English  repair  to  the  ohnroh  in  Westchester.’’  unrest  followed  this  mingling  of  a  large  erty  and  parsonage  was  obtained,  by’whioh  th< 
In  1708  Rev.  Mr.  Bartow  wrote  to  the  society  ^ody  of  those  of  different  religions  faith  or 

that  he  occasionally  preached  at  Yonkers  where  history,  though  not  unlike  form  of  wor-  - - 

the  population  was  less  than  250  souls.  If  his  .^ip  ^  change  was  proposed  and  agi- 

oongregation  in  Yonkers  resembled  his  neigh-  Early  in  the  year  1862,  a  large  body  of 

boring  oongregatlone.repr6eentatives  of  several  the  members  of  that  church,  the  Reformed 
races  must  have  been  present,  for  in  1710  he  p^igtant  Dntoh  Oharch  of  Yonkers,  expressed 
reported,  ‘ ’  Our  ohnroh  at  Westchester  increases,  ,  change  of  its  eoolesiasti- 

that  at  Ewtchester  is  constant.  We  have  some-  oal  relation.  Such  action  followed,  that  it 
times  Indians  and  negros  come  to  our  assembly  was  believed  that  desire  had  been  duly  and 

and  behave  themselves  orderly.’’  In  1727  the  „go,„ly  .ooomplished.  Formal  proceedings  W 

Rev.  Thomas  Standard,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  another  ^een  taken  to  change  the  denomination  of  1K| 

missionary  from  England,  began  his  work  in  the  ohnroh  and  to  make  it  Presbyterian  in  Jm 

the  Westchester  parish.  The  ohnroh  edifice  name  and  connection.  The  records  of  the  ohnroh  \kr 

known  as  St.  John’s  was  erected  in  Yon-  show,  that  prior  to  April  26th.  1862,  the  church 
kers  during  his  pastorate.  It  was  bnilt  in  congregation  had  collectively  voted  to 

1762-58.  nhnnirn  thnii-  HAnnminai:innn1  rttlRtinna  frnm  thA 


Ohnroh  on  South  Broadway.  In  1848  the  St.  ment  and  Directory  for  Worship  of  the  Pres- 
Mary’s  Roman  Oatbolio  Ohnroh  was  bnilt  on  byterian  Ohnroh  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
St.  Mary  street.  In  1849  a  Baptist  Ohnroh  was  ica  was  formally  adopted,  and  application  to 
organized  Md  their  first  honse  of  worship  was  the  Third  Presbytery  of  Now  York,  for  admis- 
bnilt  in  1850-2.  si  on  to  that  body,  was  anthorized.  The  record 

On  May  14th,  1852,  April  26th,  the  First  of  the  Oonnty  Olerk’s  office  of  Westchster 
Presbyterian  Ohnroh  was  organized.  With  Oonnty,  show  among  other  things,  that  on  the 
this  date  begins  the  history  of  the  Presby-  20th  day  of  Apil,  1852,  a  meeting  of  the  con-  people  were  advised  that  the  persons  objecting 
terian  Ohnrohes  of  Yonkers,  a  city  of  a  nnm-  gregation  had  been  held,  and  incorporation  in  had  rights  which  conld  be  enforced.  This  re- 
ber  of  beantifnl  churches,  for  within  its  gates,  the  name  of  “The  Trustees  of  the  First  Pres-  suited  in  an  amicable  division  of  the  church, 
nowon  this  avenne  and  now  on  that,  “the  byterian  Ohnroh  in  the  Town  of  Yonkers,  N.  and  of  the  ohnroh  property,  those  adhering  to  the 
quarry  has  blossomed  into  the  air,’’ nntil many  Y.,’’ was  resolved  npon,  and  that  Robert  P.  Reformed  Protestant  Dntoh  Ohnroh  organiza- 
.spires  point  to  the,  bending  heavens.  .  Getty,  Ethan  Flagg,  John  Olmsted,  ^Samnel^S.  tion.takingithelohnroh  edifice  and  lot  on  which 
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it  stood,  and  the  others  retiring  in  a  body  and 
taking  the  parsonage  property.  The  chnroh  in 
its  new  relation  and  nnder  its  new  name  bad 
worshipped  in  the  old  ohnroh  edifice  fromApril, 
1852,  when  the  formal  proceedings  aboye  re¬ 
cited  were  taken,  down  to  the  close  of  the  Sab 
bath  service  on  the  19th  of  September,  1852, 


The  Yonkert  Gazette  said:  "(When  Dr. 
Smith  leaves  Tonker8,it  will  be  with  the  hearts 
of  his  people,  who  will  always  remember  him 
with  love  and  affection.  He  will  always  find 
warm  and  loving  hearts  to  welcome  him 
when  he  shall  retorn  to  this  city. '  * 

The  Yonkert  Statesman  said:  "The  Rev.  Dr. 

Smith  is  a  gentleman 
of  high  scholarly  at¬ 
tainments.  His  preach¬ 
ing  is  clear,  sound 
and  logical.  By  his 
kind  and  gentle  bear¬ 
ing  he  not  only  won 
the  esteem  of  his  own 
congregation,  bat  made 
many  friends  ontside. 

*  *  His  removal  from 
this  city  will  be  deep¬ 
ly  regretted." 

Iq  1870  Rev.  John 
Reid  became  the  pas¬ 
tor  and  served  the 
obarch  for  nearly  six¬ 
teen  years,  and  then 
became  the  pastor  of 
the  Fort  Street  Pres¬ 
byterian  Cbnrch  in 
Detroit,  Michigan, 
and -later  became  pastor 
of  the  Memorial  Pres¬ 
byterian  Ohnroh  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  T.,  where 
he  now  serves. 

At  a  meeting  of  the 
pastors  of  Yonkers, 
held  on  the  29th  of 
October,  1895,  a  com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed 
to  prepare  a  suitable 
paper  to  be  forwarded 
to  Rev.  Dr.  John  Reid, 
and  given  to  the  press. 

^  They  prepared  the 


and  we  will  follow  onr  brother  with  earnest 
wishes  and  prayers  for  his  own  fntnre  welfare 
and  that  of  his  family,  and  for  greater  snooesa 
than  he  has  heretofore  known,  in  his  efforts  to 
extend  the  kingdom  of  his  and  onr  Lord, 
thronghont  the  world. 

Davip  Oole, 

Alvah  S.  Hobart, 

Fred.  M.  Davenport, 
James  E.  Freeman. 

The  Yonkers  Statsman  of  October  30th,  1895, 
gives  a  report  of  the  reception  tendered  to  Rev. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  Reid  on  the  eve  of  their  re¬ 
moval  from  Yonkers  to  Detroit,  Michigan. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  M.  Baird,  professor  in 
New  York  University  (the  oonnoil  of  which 
inolnded  Dr.  Reid  as  member),  made  an  address, 
presenting  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Reid,  on  behalf  of  th» 
First  Presbyterian  Obarch  and  Immanuel 
Ohapel,  a  costly  dinner  set.  In  the  case  of 
polished  oak  were  120  pieces  of  table  silver  of 
the  first  quality.  Other  articles  also  consti¬ 
tuted  a  part  of  the  gift.  The  monogram  J.  M. 
R.  was  engraved  on  each  piece.  A  silver  plate, 
on  the  cover  of  the  case,  bears  this  inscription : 

"Presented  to  Rev.  John  Reid,  D.  D.,  and 
Mrs.  Reid,  by  the  congregation  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Yonkers,  and  Immanuel 
Chapel,  in  token  of  their  esteem  and  affection, 
at  the  close  of  a  pastorate  of  sixteen  years, 
October  29th,  1895." 

In  1897,  Rev.  George  F.  Pentecost,  D.  D. 
was  called  from  the  Marylebone  Presbyterian 
Church  in  London,  England,  to  become  the 
pastor,  and  is  now  the  beloved  leader  of  the 
people. 

During  the  summer  of  1880,  the  ohapel  west 
of  the  chnroh  building,  with  its  lecture  and 
school  rooms,  was  erected ;  at  the  same  time  the 
interior  of  the  main  edifice  was  renewed  and 
decorated,  and  a  large  organ  was  built,  replac¬ 
ing  the  instrument  which  bad  long  served  the 
people  in  their  worship.  In  1884,  the  former 
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when  the'pastor,  with  forty-six  church  mem¬ 
bers,  beside  their  adherent  families,  gave  up 
the  house  of  worship  to  their  brethren  of  the 
old  organization  and  continued  their  religions 
worship  by  meeting  the  following  Sabbath  in 
Getty  Hall,  or  Lyceum  as  it  was  called.  That 
was  on  September  26th,  1852,  and  there  they 
continued  worship  until  they  entered  the  pres¬ 
ent  church  edifice,  the  erection  of  which  was 
begun  November  15th,  1853,  and  was  dedicated 
May  24th,  1854. 

The  Rev.  Dwight  M.  Seward  bad  been  called 
to  the  pastorate  and  was  installed  in  February, 
1851,  and  he  adhered  to  the  Presbyterian  or¬ 
ganization  with  the  forty-six  persons  who  went 
out  upon  the  division  of  the  property  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1852.  He  served  this  church  as  its 
pastor  from  that  time  until  1870,  or  for  nearly 
eighteen  years,  and  he  survived  until  a  few 
months  since.  A  memorial  tablet  in  the  audi¬ 
torium  'of  the  obarch  edifice  testifies  to  the 
changeless  love'and  regard  which  the  people 
ever  have  treasured  for  him. 

In  1871,  Rev.  T.  Ralston  Smith,  D.  D.,  was 
called  to  the  pastorate  and  served  the  ohnroh 
as  pastor  until  1879,  and  from  time  to  time 
ever  since  to  the  present  time  he^has  been  wel¬ 
comed  to  its  pulpit. 

When  the  Rev.  Dr.  Smith  received  a  call  to 
the  Westminster  Presbyterian  Ohnroh  of  Buffalo 
the  congregation  of  the  First  Ohnroh  voted 
against  it,  and  sent  delegates  to  the  Presbytery 
to  prevent  his  removal  from  Yonkers.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  Presbytery  yielded  to  the  expressed 
oonviotion  of  their  beloved  brother.  Resolu¬ 
tions  highly  oomplimentary  to  Rev.  Dr. 
Smith  were  adopted  by  the  church. 


following: 

The  Rev.  John  Reid, 
D.D.,  came  to  Yonkers 
in  November,  1879,  and 
has  been  the  pastor  of  its 
First  PresbyterianOhnrch 
sixteen  years.  Daring 
these  years  his  prominent 
position  has  made  him 
conspicuous  as  a  minis¬ 
ter  and  as  a  citizen.  We 
have  noted  him  as  a 
Christian  gentleman,  an 
accomplished  scholar,  a 
conscientious  and  faith¬ 
ful  minister,  and  an  able 
and  especially  attractive 
preacher  of  the  Gospel  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
We  have  learned  to  es¬ 
teem  him  highly  as  a 
brother  beloved  for  his 
personal  qnalities  and 
for  his  work’s  sake. 

In  so  far  as  bis  call  to 
another  field  may  mean 
to  him  a  growing  popu¬ 
larity  and  power,  we  re¬ 
joice  with  him  in  it. 
But  we  see  him  leave 
Yonkers  with  a  sense  of 
personal  loss  to  ourselves. 
We  deprecate  changes  In 
our  ministerial  circle.  Yet 
we  recognize  the  right 
of  onr  Lord  to  locate  His 
servants  as  He  will, 
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manse  was  removed  and  tl  j  present  brick  atmc* 
tare  erected.  The  church  property  is  entirely 
free  from  debt. 

THEyRESENT  PASTOR  OF  THE  FIRST  CHURCH 

Dt.  Pentecost  is  an  impressive  preacher  be¬ 
cause  the'question  he  endeavors  to  answer  is, 


“What  saith  the  Word?”  lie  expounds  the 
Scripture.  In  his  sermon  on  “My  Father’s 
Business,”  he  thus  speaks  of  his  own  life: 
"  How  little  yon  and  I  knew  what  our  lives 
would  be  when  we  first  began  to  obey  God’s 
call  to  service  It  came  to  me  to  deliver  this 
little  message  to  a  number  of  young  people  of 
my  own  age  during  the  first  half  hoar  of  my 
new  life.  I  did  not  know  then  that  henceforth 
God  would  have  me  devote  my  whole  life  to 
the  work  of  preaching  the  glad  tidings  of  his 
ove.  With  my  conversion  came  my  first  oppor¬ 


tunity  to  be  about  my  Father’s  business.  It 
was  by  promptly  embracing  that  opportunity 
that  the  whole  course  of  my  life  was  deter¬ 
mined.  A  few  days  after  this  my  employer 
rebuked  me  for  apparently  neglecting  my  duty 
in  order  that  I  might  go  after  another  friend, 
in  whom  I  had  became  deeply  interested,  to 
seek  to  lead  him  to  Ohrist.  He  was  a 
Christian  man,  though'not  a  very  ear¬ 
nest  one,  and  I  told  him  at  once  how 
God  had  converted  'my  soul,  and  had 
put  it  into  my  heart  to  show  the  way 
of  life  others,  and  that  I  felt  I  ought 
to'obey  this  impulse,  even  though ' ' 
seemed  to  fall  short  in  the  discharge 
of  some  other  and  lower  duty.  He 
looked  at  me  steadily  for  a  moment 
and  then  said,  with  something  of  a 
tremor  in  his  voice,  ‘  Go  to  your  meet¬ 
ing,  go  to  your  young  friend,  win 
him  to  Ohrist  if  you  can.  Would  to 
God  that  1  could  do  something  for 
my  God ;  but  it  is  too  late  for  me  to 
serve  him  in  this  way— I  have  had  my 
opportunities,  but  I  have  neglected 
and  lost  them  I  ’  Later,  when  I  gave 
myself  to  the  ministry  of  the  world, 
how  little  1  knew  to  what  that  would 
lead.  A  little  country  church  was  my 
first  charge ;  and  there,  amid  a  few 
poor  and  uncnltared  people,  I  expec¬ 
ted  to  spend  my  days,  thinking  of  no 
wide  field  of  work.  But  what  have 
thirty  years  of  service  brought  me? 
From  town  to  town,  and  from  city  to 
city,  from  mv  own  mother-land,  and 
from  thence  more  than  half  around 
the  world,  I  have  gone  preaching  this 
glorious  gospel,  and  sharing  in  [the 
blmingi  of  God  which  the  good  news 
has'*bro^ht  to^ultitudes.  To  God 
be  all  the  glory  I  Had  I  faltered  at  the 
first,  as  I  once^was  ][  strongly'  tempted 
to'do.’becase  of  a  sense  of  unfitness  and  unpre¬ 
paredness  for'so  great  a  work,  I  should  have 
been  turned  aside  to  some  secular  business, 'not 
wrong  or^nnfit  for  a  son  of  God  to  engage  in, 
yet  certainlyjnot  so  high  a  calling  as  that 
which  God  now  permits  me  to  exercise.”  ' 
When  Dr.  Pentecost  was  preaching  in  Scot¬ 
land  some  of  his  hearers  came  to  him  and  ex¬ 
pressed  the  wish  that  the  Doctor  could  preach 
the  gospel  in  India.  He  reflected  [on  the;  con¬ 
versation  which  he  had  with  the  gentleman  and 
reached  the  conclusion  that  he  might  render 
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service  in  India.  He  maintained  himself  and 
fellow  workers  there  at  a  cost  of  about  910,000. 
This  amount,  his  own  savings,  he  spent  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  gospel  to  the  -people  in  that  land.  He 
has  the  missionary  spirit. 

As  a  preacher,  he  is  both  sound  and  interest¬ 
ing.  He  uses  illustrations  with  great  fitness 
and  force,  not  profusely  but  effectively.  There 
is  here  no  space  to  give  examples  from  the 
wealth  of  his  published  sermons,  but  those  who 
pursue  them  will  be  impressed  by  the  fascinat¬ 
ing  diction,  the  apt  quotations  from  Script  are, 
and  the  clear  presentation  of  the  need  and  efiS- 
oaoy  of  the  atonement.  Modern  departures 
from  the  truth  and  aiming  at  sensation  -have 
no  attraction  for  him.  The  truth,  as  it  is  in 
God’s  word  is  his  message. 


THE  WESTMINSTER  CHURCH 

On  September  16th,  1855,  some  members  of 
the  First  Church  established  a  Sabbath  School 
in  the  neighborhood  of  School  street  and  Nep- 
perhan  avenue,  then  Gnion  street,  and  the  same 
developed  into  a  mission  among  the  people  of 
that  section,  and  a  preaching  service  followed 
in  May,  1856.  In  January,  1858,  of  those  who 
had  been  identified  with  that  work,  eighteen 
members  of  this  church  received  letters  of  dis¬ 
mission  and  were  organized  on  February  Sd, 
1858,  by  the  Third  Presbytery  of  Now  York, 
into  the  Westminster  Ohnrch.  The  year  pre¬ 
vious,  however,  the  school  had  developed  into  a 
mission,  under  advice  of  the  Presbytery,  and 
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the  Rev.  Rollin  A.  Sawyer  became  stated  sup¬ 
ply  in  1857,  and  when  in  the  following  year 
Westminster  Church  was  organized,  he  became 
its  pastor,  laboring  in  this  field  till  1862.  But 
one  of  the  eighteen  charter  members  now  re¬ 
mains  in  the  church.  All  of  the  six  ex-pastors 
are  to-day  active  workers  in  the  master’s 
vineyard. 

Union  Seminary  has  always  had  a  large  inter¬ 
est  in  the  relligions  life  of  Yonkers.  Dr.  Saw¬ 
yer  came  right  from  the  Seminary  to  his  first 
snocssfnl  work  in  Yonkers  and  others  have 
done  likewise.  After  Mr.  Sawyer  oame  the 
Rev.  Samuel  T.  Carter,  now  of  Huntington, 
L.  I.,  remaining  till  1867.  He  was  followed  by 
Rev.  Lewis  Ward  Mndge,  now  of  Princeton,  N. 
J.,  who  remined  till  1877.  Then  oame  the  Rev. 
John  Dixon,  now  Assistant  Seoretary  of  our 
Home  Board,  who  remained  till  1884,  and  was 
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he  Rey.  Profeuor  Oharlei  P.  least,  and  these  were  both  in'September,  when  Westminster.  He  was  a  professor  in  Lake 
now  of  Union  Theological  Sem-  new  members  were  not  reoeired.  The  preach*  Forest  College  or  the  three  years  preceding 
After  him  the  Rev.  Edward  O.  ing  has  neyer  been  in  these  recent  years  doc*  his  work  at  Yonkers.  It  is  probable  that  his 
now  of  Proridenoe,  R.  L,  till  trinal,  controversial,  or  literary.  The  great  extended  work  as  teacher  and  newspaper 
loratas  of  Ore.  Mndge  and  Dixon,  over-rnling  thought  of  the  ofQoers  has  been  that  man  have  peonliarly  fitted  him  for  the 

Westminster  O  h  n  r  oh  _ 

— - - has  never  had  a  call  to 

1  yy  V*--  .j,  be  anything  else  except 

^  /•  f  <  i  •  life*eaving  station  to 

-  v'  ,  '*  -  ^  save  and  help  men,  wo*  /  \ 

---  ----y  '' \  and  children,  and  /  .  \ 

-V  '''  i  never  close  the  /  _  \ 

- .  -V- V  ohnroh  orSabbath  /’  \ 

■ ^  :  School  even  in  Angnst,  /  '\ 

^  or  allow  the  pnlpit  to  /  -  \ 

be  sidetracked  into  other  /  ' 

Westminster 
is  notably  a  missionary 

^  .  ohnroh.  Eight  of  its  mF 

__  >  *  young  men  have  become 

ministers. 

depends  only  \ 

-  ^  upon  the  Lord  and  its  \  i 

own  members  for  finan*  \  a  7 

f  *  cial  snpport.The  amount  \  / 

raised  this  last  year, ao-  ' / 

>'  1  /  cording  to  was 

y'  r\^  97,090.66.  This  was 

'  '  '  V'  91)660.40  in  excess  of  the 

^ 1/  preceding  year.  “Ask 

the  Lord  and  tell  the 
people,”  is  its  only 

.  ^  w  financial  creed.  Th« 

‘  XiX'V  ^  Young  People’s  Associ- 

7  ^  mort' 

c.  gage-Jifting  fund  last  oiohe  he  has  occupied  in  Westminster  the 

before  the 

year  closed  the  Superintendent  of  Westminster  Sabbath 
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WB8TMIN8TBB  CHURCH 

being  the  longest,  left  very  definite  marks  of  gle;  but  neither  beg* 
impress  in  T onkers,  and  gave  perhaps  the  deep*  ging  of  outsiders,  nor 
est  tone  and  coloring  to  the  Westminster  Church  the  “fair”  plans  are  a 
life  up  to  1890.  part  of  its  financial 

The  present  pastor.  Rev.  George  R.  Cutting,  creed, 
will  in  Novmber,  1901,  have  completed  eleven  (6)  The  chneb  sittings 
years  of  service,  the  longest  pastoral  term  in  are  essentially  free,  t. «.  > 
the  history  of  the  church.  without  any  fixed  rent* 

Westminster  Church  stands  definitely  for  three  als. 
or  four  things,  and  has,  perhaps,  one  or  two  pe-  (g)  The  church  has  a 
cnliarities:  menthly  church  paper, 

(1)  It  is  a  church  of  the  plain  people.  In  its  Westminster  Tidings, 
membership  are  largely  the  middle  classes,  the  that  has  existed  for 
wage-earning  class.  The  church  has  the  term-  seven  and  a  half  years, 
service  in  its  eldership,  and  both  elders  and  and  has  a  circulation 
members  are  largely  employed  in  the  great  in-  of  over  600  copies, 
dnstriesof  Yonkers. 

(2)  It  is  a  church  where  the  young  people  GEO*  R*  CUTTING 

furnish  largely  the  bulk  of  the  ohnroh  work*  The  pastor  is  a  New 
ers.  Dr.  Mudge  was  “the  father”  of  the  Englander,  born  in  Wal* 
Young  People’s  Association  in  1867,  and  this  tham.  Mass.,  educated 
association  has  largely  furnished  the  present  in  Amherst  College,  and 
rank  and  file  of  the  church.  Auburn  Theological 

(8)  It  is  a  church  where  the  evangelistic  Seminary.  He  spent fif- 
trend  is  always  visible  in  its  ohnroh  life.  It  teen  years  in  teaching, 
has  now  688  members.  Four  hundred  and  largely  in  two  high 
ninety-seven  Lave  joined  the  church  under  the  schools  in  New  York, 
present  administration.  There  have  been  but  and  has  never  had  any 
two  oommuion  services  during  eleven  yean  at  ohnroh  as  pastor  except 
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diaoiple  filled  with  a  broad  spirit  of  evangelism, 
with  a  keen  love  for  the  young,  pleasant  but 
always  earnest,  with  the  one  uppermost  thought 
winning  the  scholars  for  the  Master  and  for 
the  church,  Mr.  Hickey  makes  a  superinten¬ 
dent  that  is  always  a  joy  to  his  pastor.  He  can 
lead,  he  can  co-operate;  and  he  can  press  the 
spiritual  side'  of  a  lesson  with  direct  and  force¬ 
ful  speech.  He  binds  bis  forty  and  more  teach¬ 
ers  as  loyally  to  himself  as  he  stands  loyal  to 
his  church  and  bis  pastor. 

TWO  FIRST  CHURCH  ELDERS 

Elder  Ralph  E.  Prime  is  one  of  the  most 
prominent  of  the  Westchester  Oonnty  lawyers. 
He  is  related  to  the  Primes  who  through  the 
columns  of  the  New  York  Observer  have  ren¬ 
dered  such  large  service  to  the  church.  He  is 
an  active  member  of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution  and  one  of  his  accomplished  daugh¬ 
ters,  Miss  Katherine  Prime, has  served  the  Ke- 
keskick  Ohapter,  Daughters  of  the  Revolution, 
as  Regent.  Elder  Prime  is  the  President  of 
the  National  Flag  Association  and  his  infin- 
ence  is  great  in  the  other  societies  of  which  he 
is  a  member. 

During  the  crimson  years  of  the  civil  war, 
when  he  was  in  his  young  manhood,  he  was 
promoted  for  gallantry  on  the  battle  field,  and 
was  wounded  in  one  of  the  battles  of  the  Pe¬ 
ninsula.  On  March  6th,  1868,  he  was  nomi¬ 
nated  by  President  Lincoln  for  brigadier-general 
and  is  now,  by  brevet.  General  Prime. 

He  has  oversight  of  a  responsible  law  prac¬ 
tice  and  is  prominent  in  church  work,  being 
present  at  almost  every  meeting  of  Presbytery 
and  from  time  to  time  a  commissioner  at  the' 
General  Assembly.  The  amount  of  work  which 
General  Prime  does  as  lawyer,  patriotic  citizen 
and  as  member  and  office  bearer  in  the  Ohnrch 
of  Ohrist,  is  prodigious. 

Elder  William  Foote,  A.  M.,  was  an  alumnus 
of^Yale.  His  uncertain  health  prevented  him 
accepting  a  pastorate.  He  became  a  citizen  of 


Yonkers  in  1845,  and  was  the 
Principal  of  a. [.Seminary  for 
Young  Ladies.  His  personal 
appearance  was  impressive. 
The  dignified  bearing,  the  be¬ 
nign  countenance,  and  the  ear¬ 
nest  voice  of  the  venerable  elder 
will  not  be  forgotten  by  those 
who  were  privileged  to  know 
him.  The  older  worshippers 
in  the  church  still  remember 
him  as  he  bowed  in~the  house 
of  God,  his  snow-white  hair 
appearing  “like  a  little  drift 
of  snow  which  the  summer's 
sun  bad  forgotten  to  melt.” 
Being  dead  he  yet  speaketh. 


Since  the  organization  of  the  ^ ,i 

First  Presbyterian  Ohurob, 
many  other  denominations  have 
come  to  be  represented  in  ' ' 

city.  Services  are  held  in  for-  .  ■  ’ 

eign  languages  as  well  as  in 

English.  Among  services  ad-  '  .  ,  - 

vertised  are  those  of  Luther-  •  '  n'  ,  :  > 

ans,  Germans,  Methodists, 

Swedes,  Italian  Roman  Oatbo- 
lie  and  1 1  a  1  i  a  n  Protestant, 

Greek  Catholic,  Slavonian,  ^ 

Hungarian,  Roman  Catholic,  ‘ 

Hebrew  and  others  The  Ca-  -  ..rnSWO 

pnehin  Fathers  have  a  monas-  L - -  _  _  -  - - 

tery,  and  on  Valentine  Hill 

stands  St.  Joseph  s  Setninary,  Rallng  Elder,  clerk  of  Church  Session,  1856-1888 

a  vast  structure,  which  with 

its  sixty  acres  cest  over  $700,000.  Among  all  the  churches,  none” have  made  a  deeper  ^im¬ 
pression  upon  individual,  family,  social  and  political  life  than  the  Presbyterian.  The'loy- 
alty  of  Presbyterians  to  the  Bible,  and  their  clear  exposition  of  its  truths,  entitle  them[to 
the  interest  and  gratitude  of  the  church  at  large.  They  have  labored  for  both  chnroh^and[State. 


WILLIAM  C.  r4>«»TB» 

Ruling  Elder,  Clerk  of  Church  Session*  1658-1888 


THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE  FIRST^CHURCH  SUNDAY- 

SCHOOL 


Mr.  Geo.  Prince,  Treasurer  of  the  Now  York  Central  and'Hud- 
son  River  Railroad,  is  a  good  example  of  a  Christian  man  in  business. 
He  is  a  bard  worker,  and  his  present  prominent  position  has-been 
won  by  merit.  HiB>xperienoe  in  railroad  life  has  been  nnsually  varied 
for  he  has  served  as  agent  at  a  small  np-the- State  station,  and  has  also 
sufficient  knowledge  of  the  locomotive  to  have  managed  one'himself. 
His  knowledge  of  the  practical  workings  of  railroad  officers  on*  the 
line  is  valuable  to  him  in  his  official  place.  In  his  dealing  with^his  sub¬ 
ordinates  he  is  friendly  and  eminently  fair.  He  takes  an  interest 
in  their  welfare  and 
makes  their  work  as 
pleasant  as  possible 
by  an  asreeable  and 
courteous  m  a  n  n  r 
Among  railroad  peo¬ 
ple  he  is  comidered 
likely  to  advance^  to 
still  higher  honors 
and  emoluments. 

As  Treasurer  of  the 
Railroad  Branch  of 
the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association 
he  performs  valuable 
volunteer  service  in 
handling  its  ,unds, 
and  as  a  me  r  of 
|the  Committee  of 
Management  he  takes 
bis  full  share  of  the 
regular  work  which 
belongs  to  such  a 
position.  He  occasion 
ally  leads  a  devotion¬ 
al  meeting  and  when 
he  does  so  he  speaks 
with  directness  and 
vigor,"  ‘emphasizing 
straightforward  con¬ 
duct  in  every  day  af¬ 
fairs  as  the  true  test 
of  Christian  0  rao- 

ter.  I  I _ ^  ecoBOBlt.  p»»»ns 
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DAYSPRING  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH 

_[8ome  years  before  1871.  f  a'Sondayf afternoon 
aerrioe  had  been  maintined,  andj^a  Sunday 
School  condnoted  in  oonn^tion '  there withT  on 
llbdihe  Hill,  by  members  of  the^Westminster 
congregation.  In  November,  1871,  the  Church 
^TTssionary  Association  was  organized,  and  that 
organization  took  steps  toward  the  erection 
of  a  mission  chapel  in  that  neighborhood. 
Land  was  obtained ,  the  chapel  was  built, 
and  April  28tb,  1872,  it  was  dedicated  as 
the  “Dayspring  Chapel.”  On  May  18th,  1879, 
the  people  worshiping  here  were  organized  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Westchester  as  the  “Day- 
spring  Presbyterian  Church,  ”  eighty-two  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  receiving 
letters  of  dismission  therefrom  and  becoming 
original  members  of  Dayspring  Presbyterian 
Church. 

The  Day  spring  Presbyterian  Church,  Yon¬ 
kers,  N  Y.,  organized  April  21  st,  1879,  is  the 
outgrowth  of  cottage  prayer  meetings^  and 
otherjreligions  series,  in  which  representatives 
of  a  number  of  evangelical  churches  participated. 
In  1872,  the  Dayspring  Chapel  was  erected  by 
the  First  Presbyerian  Church,  of  which  the 
Rev.  Dr.  T.  Ralston  Smith  was  then  the  pas- 
tor.fc  The  name,  “Dayspring,”  wm  suggested 
by  Mr.  William  Allen  Butler,  the  poet  lawyer, 
who  lives  in  Yonkers,  and  who  has  always  been 
a  friend  of  the  Dayspring  Church.  The  name 
is  very  appropriate,  as  the  church  standing 
on  one  of  the  eastern  hills  of  the  oity  is  a 
tabernacle  toward  the  sun  rising. | 

Mr.  Butler  wrote  a  beautiful  hymn  to  be 
sung  at  the  dedicatory  services  of  the  chapel: 


DATiiPRlNO  PRESBYTERIAK  CBURCB 


persevering  labors  the  oganization  and  gowth  stone.  It  has  many  signatures  underneath  the 
of  both  school  and  church  are  largely  due.  He  following  sentences : 
entered  into.rest  February  12tb,  1898.  The 
pastor.  Dr.  Allison,  on  the  Sunday  following, 
preached  in  the  Dayspring  Church  from  the 
text,  “And  sorrowing  most  of  all  t 
should  see^  his  face  no  more.  ”  At  th 
in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Dr. 
said:  “The  best  tribute  to  Mr. 
memory  is  devotion  to  the  work  to  which  he 
was  devoted. 

Dayspring  pecple.  The 
orphaned  church  with 
tear  wet  eyes  watches  his 
vanishing  form.  Its  salu¬ 
tation  is,  hail  and  fare¬ 
well!” 

About 'one  year  after 
the  Dayspring  Chapel 
was  built,  Mr.  Charles 
E.  Allison,  a  student  in 
Union  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary,  New  York,  began 
bis  work  in  Yonkers  In 
1894  he  became  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  that  oity,  where 
he  has  been  preaching 
the  gospel  for  twenty- 
eight  years.  He  found  a 
small  house  of  worship 
which,  with  its  site,  was 
then  valued  at  |6,000. 

Next  winter,  when  the 
auditorium  of  the  new 
church  is  completed,  the 
Dayspring  *  Presbyterian 
Church  property  will  be 
worth  aboutl  75, 000.  This 
includes  the  . Oliver 
Avenue  Chapel,  ]|the  'gift 
Lookwood,^’  and 


Undersigned  are  the  names  of  men,  women 
and  children  who,  in  this  sixth  month  of  the 
first  year  of  the  20th  century,  record  their  grat¬ 
itude  to  the  Triune  Qod  for  his  loving  kindness 
in  causing  to  be  raised  in  this  part  of  their  oity 
these  walls,  within  which  we  of  this  genera- 
Allison  tion  and  those  who  shall  here  have  their  homes 
Lockwood’s  After  our  day  may  render  tribute  of  praise  for 
the  glorious  gift  of  Divine  love  and  the  bless¬ 
ings  that  hallow  our  days.  Maylworship  here  in- 
He  was  a  spiritual  father  to  the  the  present  and  in  the  near  aul  distant  future 


DAYSPRING 

Light  of  the  world  1  the  shadows  flr. 

The  morning  breaks  with  thy  bright  beam 

O  let  the  Dayspring  from  on  high 
With  quickening  ray  our  souls  redeem  I 

On  this,  our  humble  hillside  shrine. 

Thy  Seal  of  bem  diction  set,  I 

Saviour  of  sinners,  friend  divine,' 

Who  watched  and  wept  on  Olivet, 

Our  opened  doorson  this  glad  day. 

Enter.  O  risen,  reigning  Lord  ! 

Abide  with  us,  thy  love  display. 

Thyself  reveal,  thy  Name  record 

Here  crown  our  work,  our  worship  own. 
Here  guide  the  souls  that  seek  thy  face. 

And  here  to  contrite  hearts  make  known 
The  riches  of  redeeming  grace. 

8o  may  the  dawn  and  Dayspring  here 
Brighten  and  'itess  our  upward  way. 

Till  in  thy  likeness  we  appear 
To  share  thy  perfect,  endless  day! 


of  I  Mr.  _ _ 

anew  Odeirpipe'organ to 
cost  |6,  OOO.^iirThe  ~  audi  - 
torlum  :will\coBt|  about 
$86,000.  This~and  the 
”  At  the  close  of  the  dedicatory  service.  May  organ  are  anonymous 
26thril872,  a  Sabbath  School  was  organized  gifts.  The  gratitude  of 
^thjforty-three  members.  Mr.  Charles  Look-  the  Dayspring  people  for 
wood,  a  New] York  merchant  residing  in  Yon-  this  generousIkindneBB  is 
kers,  Iwas'elected  Superintendent,  and  held  that  indicated  by  a  paper  de- 
clsbe  sixteecjyears.  To  his  self-sacirfioing  and  posited  ^  in  the  corner 
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b«  lincere.  May  graotoas  inflaenoea  bearing 
blessings  to  homes  and  ohnrob  and  State  nn- 
eeasingly  flow  from  these  hallowed  courts.  fVe 

record  our  gratitude  for  the  generout  friendship 
which  builds  this  temple  for  us  and  for  children 
and  children’s  children.  When  we  have  the  ear 
of  the  King  we  shall  not  forget  to  speak  a  word  for 
the  source  of  this  gift,  unknown  to  us  but  known 
■  to  him  who  fills  human  hearts  with  love  for  Qod 
inad^for  rother  men. 


CBABLES  ELMKB  ALLt08K,  D.  U. 

In  1898  the'  new  Dayspring  Presbyterian 
Ohnroh  was  projected,  and  portion  of  the  pro- 

•  posed  bnilding,  including  the  Sunday  School 
Room,  Lecture  Room,  Parlors,  Library  and 
Pastor’s  Study,  was  erected.  This  portion  of 
the  bnilding  iB*42  by  106  feet  in  size,  and  two 

'  stories  high.  It  occupies  the.north  portion  of 
the  property. 

The  north  wing  of  the  Dayspring  Ohurch  was 
-  opened  November  12th,  1893,  with  formal  ez- 

•  ercises  in  which,  beside  the  pastor  the  following 
took  part:  William  Allen  Butler,  Esq.,  the 
Rev.  Gutting,  pastor  of  Westminster  Ohnroh, 

-and  the  Revs.  John  Reid,  D.  D. .  S.  Parkes 
Oadman,  David  Oole,  D.  D.,,  and  Alvah  S. 
Hobart,  D.  D,  pastors,  respectively  of  the 
First  Presbyterian,  Central  Methodist,  First 
Reformed  and  Warbnrton  ‘Avenue  Baptist 
Churches,  and  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Rand,  D.  D., 
of  the  American  Tract  Scciety. 

The  gray  brick  walls  with  their  trimmings 

•  of  stone  have  been  built  and  the  ground  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  fine  auditorium  bnilding,  with  a 
high  peak  roof,  and  a  large  tower  at  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  streets.  The  exterior  is  of  the  Roman¬ 
esque  style  of  architecture,  coresponrding  with 
the  portion  of  the  bnilding  already  erected. 
The  body  is  of  gray  brick,  with  limestone 
trimmings. 

The  foundation  and  first  story  of  the  tower 
are  of  rock-faced  limestone.  Above  this  the 
body  is  of  gray  brick,  with  limestone  trim¬ 
mings.  The  tower  is  14  feet  square,  and  60 
feet  high,  with  a  parapet  top.  In  the  belvedere 
story  there  is  space  for  a  bell  and  ohimes. 
There  are  two  entrances  through  the  tower 
and  an  entrance  vestibule  adjoining  the  Sun¬ 
day  School  entrance  of  the  present  bnilding 
with  stairways  leading  to  vestibules  connected 
with  the  galleries  in  the  second  story.  The 
•ceiling  of  the  auditorium,  46  feet  high, 
is  of  wood,  supported  on  columns  and  open 
trusses. 

The  pulpit  will  be  in  the  east  end  of  the  an 
dtorinm,  with  a  large  pulpit  platform.  Back 
•of_the  pnlpit  will  be  the  ohoir21oft,'with  organ 


«nd  ante-room,.  Back  of  the  pnlpit  platform 
and  choir  loft  will  be  two  large  ornamental 
windows. 

The  new  auditorium  will  be  connected  with 
the  present  bnilding  by  three  long  circular- 
head  openings  which  will  be  filled  with  leaded 
glass  doors,  arranged  to  open,  throwing  the 
entire  Sunday  School  Room  in  connection  with 
the  anditorinm. 

The  entire  inside  finish  of  the  church  will 
be  of  quartered  oak,  including  the  ceiling. 
The  windows  will  all  be  glazed  with  cathedral 
glass  to  correspond  with  those  of  the  present 
structure. 

In  selecting  texts  for  the  windows,  the  pas¬ 
tor  heeded  the  law  of  the  assocation  of  ideas 
He  remembered  that  the  divine  teacher,  who 
gave  to  man  his  faculties,  taught  with  this  law 
in  his  mind.  He  hung  lessons  of  eternity  on 
the  things  of  time.  His  mind  glanced  upward 
from  every  topic.  If  one  struck  a  note,  he 
struck  the  octave.  Did  the  woman  at  the  well 
talk  of  the  water  of  Jacob’s  well?  He  led  her 
to  talk  of  the  love  of  Jacob's  God— the  living 
water,  of  which  He  was  thinking.  The  lighted 
candle,  the  salt  on  the  table,  the  beautiful 
lilies,  the  city- crowned  hill,  the  lost  sheep,  the 
hen  mothering  her  chickens,  the  evening  sky, 
the  door,  the  gate,  the  good  tree,  the  house 
found  upon  a  rook,  suggested  to  him  spiritual 
truths. 

The  ohnroh  register  enrolls  upwards  of  450 
names.  The  Sunday  School  roll  carries  the 
names  of  425  members.  The  Junior  Endeavor 
Society  is  the  largest  in  New  York  State.  It 
enrolls  'about  180  members.  There  are  four 
elders,  nine  trustees  and  six  oflSoers  of  the 
Sunday  School,  Mr.  William  Smith  being 
Superintendent.  A  men’s  meeting  is  held 
twice  a  week  in  the  Oliver  Avenue  Chapel  and 
promising  services  for  the  Italians  are  also  held 
in  the  chapel. 

Probably  these  services,  the  attendance  at 
which  is  increasing,  will  result  in  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  an  Italian  Protestant  Church  in  Yon¬ 
kers.  They  are  the  outgrowth  of  an  Italian 
New  Testament  given  to  a  laborer  by  Mrs. 
John'R.  Ayer,  the  wife  of  a  civil  engineer,  in 


Bible  in  their  own  tongue  have  been  given 
them  and  their  delight  in  the  Scriptures  ie  an 
inspiration  to  a  teacher  of  the  World.  Preach¬ 
ing  to  them  is  like  dipping  water  from  a  cold 
spring  for  thirsty  men.  Months  ago,  Dr.  Alli¬ 
son  officiated  at  the  funeral  of  a  young  man — 


WILLIAM  SMITH, 

SUPBRIHTEKBBNT  DAT  SPRING  SUNDAT-SOHOOL,  1883. 

an  Italian  —whose  father  had  been  [attending 
the  Oliver  Avenue  Chapel,  having  introduced 
himself  to  the  pastor,  and  asked,  “When  do 
yon  have  Mass  in  your  ohnroh  ?’  ’  At  the  fun¬ 
eral,  candles  were  burning  at  the  head  of  the 
casket,  and  the  father  said,  “Can  we  have  a 
cross  over  his  grave ?’ ’  Now  that  Italian  father 
has  no  more  interest  in  candles  and  other  cus¬ 
toms  of  Rome.  The  light  of  the  Dayspring 
from  on  high  has  reached  his  soul,  and  he  ia 
zealous  for  the  conversion  of  his  countrymen. 


IKTEBIOB  or  DAlerBlNO  CBURtH 


whose  employ  the  laborer  was  at  the  time. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ayer  became  interested  in  his 
spiritual  welfare. 

Dr.  Allison  has  great  sympathy  for  the  Ita- 
ians,  strangers  in  a  strange  land.  He  says  they 
are  very  courteous  and  quick  to  express  their 
appreciation  of  kindness.. |Many  copies  of  the 


One  of  the  former  members  of  the  Dayspring 
Sunday  School,  having  graduated  at  Hamilton 
College,  and  Auburn  Seminary,  is  now  pastor 
of  a  church  in  New  England.  Another  former 
member  of  the  school,  having  completed 
his  college  course,  is  now  a  divinity  stu¬ 
dent. 
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WESTMINSTER  TIDINGS  kero,  pablished  in  1896.  Dr.  Allison's  onltore 

Published  by  the  Westminster  Presbyterian  broadened  by  travel  in  foregn  lands. 

Church,  Tonkers,  N.  Y.,  thus  refers  to  Dr.  When  the  History  of  Hamlton  Oollege  was 
ACC  son:  “He  belongs  to  all  Tonkers.  He  is  published.  Dr.  Edward  North,  the  reverend 
ihe  genial  story-teller,  ready  wit,  and  popular  professor  of  Greek  language  and  literature  in 
Hficr-dinner  speaker  of  the  city.  What  fra-  that  venerable  institution,  wrote  that  the  an¬ 
il  rnity  banquet  or  society  supper  is  comlete  thor’s  “place  of  high  honor  among  the  sons  of 
without  him !  He  is  an  indefatigable  worker,  Hamilton  College  is  henceforth  secure.  ’  ’  The 
a  sympathizing  pastor,  a  lover  of  children,  a  New  York  Mail  and  Express  said  of  the  book, 
Istrong,  impressive  preacher,  and  an  all-around  “It  will  gratify  the  just  pride  felt  by  Hamil- 
friend.  His  parish  includes  the  people  of  ton  alumni  in  the  college,  which  has  adhered 
every  church  and  he  is  equally  the  friend  of  so  closely  to  classical  models,  and  which  has 
the  wealthy  and  the  poor.  When  the  new  inscribed  on  its  alumni  rolls  so  many  brilliant 
Dayspting'  Church  rises  to  its  completion  it  names.  ...  It  is  a  souvenir  of  college  days 
will  be  a  fitting  monument  to  his  personal  im-  and  college  memories  which  no  Hamilton  man 
press  upon  the  city.  To  this  tribute  we  would  can  afford  to  be  without.” 
add  the  testimony  of  a  Methodist  pastor,  form-  ( With  regard  to  Dr.  Allison’s  History  of 
erly  of  Y'cnkers.  “Dr.  Allison  is,  in  my  judg-  Yonkers,  our  long  time  contributor.  Dr.  Bollin 
ment,  one  of  the  choicest  spirits  I  ever  met  in  a.  Sawyer,  thus  wrote  in  the  Preacher’s 
the  Christian’ministry.  His  entire  ministerial  Magazine, 
life  has  been'literally  devoted  to  the 

interests  of  ^his  charge  in  the  city  _ _ _ 

of  Yonkers.  Under  God,  he  has  *  .  . 

reared>  noble  church  structure  and 

organized  as  excellent  a  oongrega-  .  . 

tion  as  that  city  can  boast.  His 

remarkable  acceptability  with  his  ■ 

people  and  great  popularity  with 

the  citizens  of  Yonkers  must  ao-  .  .  n,, 

oount  for  his  success  His  patient  ...  . 

persistency  must  command  the  - 

admiration  of  all  who  have  ob-  ,  •  ^ 

served  the  gradual  development  of  ..  v  ^  ' 

his  plan  during  the  many  self-  '  ' 

denying  years.  The  Doctor  is  good, 

real  good,  commanding  the  unusual  /, 

oonfidenoe  of  *' all  1  who  knew  him. 

He  is  scholarly,  evangelistic,  genia 
and  gentlemanly.  His  speech  is  ■  . 

seasoned  with  salt — a  man  of  vrr- 
satile  power  expression,  now 
sweet  and  tender,  and  anon  bright, 
witty,  humorous.  His  pulpit  ser- 
vices  are  of  value,  and  no  man 

in  Yonkers,  for  the  last  quarter  a  < 

century,  has  been  in  such  universal 
demand,  in  or  fraternal  func- 
tions,  or 

reunions  as  has  been  the 

;E.  ;Allieon,|;D.D.  He  is  an  orator,  — ^  ’■ 

speech-maker,  or 
as  the  occasion —  or 

— may  require.  He  is  a  speaker  .  ^ 

sut  penerts,  as  a  friend  most  faith- 

fnl,  as  a  minister  most  exemplary,  T  •  .  \  . 

and  as  a  man,  to  be  respected,  ad¬ 
mired  and  loved.  Had  be  not 
chosen  a  life  of  celibacy  and  of 
singular  devotion  to  his  Yonkers 
charge,  bis  reputation  would  have 

extended  very  widely.”  b*v.  hehbt  w.  BA.iitD.  d.d. 

By  a  somewhat  roman  ito  coin-  Professor 'of  Greek,  Uoiverelty  of  city  of  New  York 

oidence  Dr.  Allison’s  ancestral  his- 
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IMMANUEL  CHAPEL 
Immanuel  Ohapel  ie  the  oatoome  of  a  Sunday 
School  organized  in  the  fall  of  1884,  by  the 
young  people  of  the  First  Church  in  that  part 


employed  by  the  First  Church  to  minister  to  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor,  organized  iast 


the  religious  and  temporal  interests  of  the  city. 

Its  pastor.  Rev.  Geo.  F.  Pentecost,  D.  D., 
has  dnring^the  year  visited  every  family  con- 


inAPE{. 


of.tbe  city  mainly  occupied  by  workers  in  the 
Moqnette  Carpet  Factory.  Mr.  Wells  Olmsted 
was  the  first  superintendent.  The  school  was  at 
first  held  in  private  houses,  but  the  work 
widened  out,  and  soon  a  lot  was  secured,  and 
a  building  erected  on  it,  and  March  13th,  1887, 
the  chapel,  then  called  Immanuel  Chapel,  was 
dedicated.  The  following  missionaries  have 
served  the  ohapel :  Rev.  John  S.  Penman,  Rev. 
J.  Hendrik  de  Vries,  Rev.  Frank  A.  Wales, 
Rev.  John  Allison  and  Rev.  J.  C.  Hume.  Last 


November  Rev.  C.  N.  Cate  was  called  by  the 
session  of^the  First  Cbncrh  to  become  the  mis¬ 
sionary  in  charge  of  the  ohapel.  As  has  been 
tat  ed,  Immanuel  Chapel  is  one  of  the  agencies 


neoted  with  the  ohapel,  and  last  fall  took 
charge  of  all  the  services  the  Chapel  for  some 
weeks.  The  session  of  the  First  Church  is 
generally  represented  by  one  or  more  of  its 
number  at  the  Sabbath  evening  services  of  the 
ohapel,  and  the  members  of  session  and  church 
have  always  been  in  close  and  sympathetic 
touch  with  the  ohapel,  teaching  in  the  Sunday 
School,  working  in  the  various  organizations, 
visiting  its  members,  ministering  to  its  sick 
and  destitute,  and  giv¬ 
ing  money  and  personal 
service  to  further  every 
interest,  and  help  for¬ 
ward  every  enterprise, 
of  the  chapel  for  the 
spiritual  and  temporal 
welfare  of  those  who 
come  within  its  influ¬ 
ence. 

Divine  worship  and 
regular  preaching  ser¬ 
vices  are  held  in  the 
ohapel  every  Sunday 
evenng.  Mid-week 
prayer  meeting  every 
Tuesday  evening.  Two 
series  of  evangelistic 
services  were  held  dur¬ 
ing  last  winter  in  the 
ohapel  by  the  mission¬ 
ary.  As  the  result  of 
these  services'tbirty-five 
united  with  the  mother 
church. 

The  Sunday  School 
has  twenty-one  classes 
in  the  main  school,  a 
men’s  Bible  class,  and 
a  woman’s  Bible  class. 

The  infant  school  under 
the  charge  of  Miss  Mary 
S.  F.  Randolph,  is 
divided  into  eight  class¬ 
es.  The  total’enrollment  ' 
of  ' the  school  is'about 
two  hundred  and 
twenty-five. 

I  The  Young  People’s 


March,  numbers  thirty-five.  Mr.  A.  Gardner, 
president 

Mother’s  meetings  have  been  held  in  the 
ohapel  weekly  for  the  past  fifteen  years.  Mrs. 
H.  0.  Baloh,  superintendent,  reports  as  follows 
“The  hour  is  occupied  with  Bible  readings, 
prayer  and  conference.  Talks  pertaining  to 
household  duties,  questions  that  touch  the 
home  life,  the  training  of  children,  the  cares 
and  burdens  of  the  family  make  these  meet¬ 
ings  a  profitable  and  helpful  service  to  busy 
mothers.’’^,  **"""' _  a- 

tMrs.  Lizzie'Rose  is  the  president  of  the 
Ladles  Missionary  Society.  This  society  meets 
on  the  first  Wednesday  of  each  month,  and  is 
conducted  by  the  ladies  of  the  ohapel. 

*Among  the  organizations  at  the  chapel'are 
thelMen’s  and  ’  Boys’  Club,  the  Boys’  Brigade, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  George  S.  Prince, 
superintendent  of|theX Firsts  Church  Sunday 
School,  the  Helping  Hand  Society,  under  the 
charge  of  Miss  Anna  Satterlee,  and  the  Oloth- 
ing’Bnreau,  which  furnishes,  for  a  small  price, 
outgrown  and  laid  aside  garments,  from  friends 
in  the  mother  ohnorh. 

These  various  organizations  of  'the  chapel, 
religious,  sooial^and  benevolent,  are  doing  a 
much  needed  work  in'the  section  of  the  oity 
where  the  ohapel^, isllooated.  |,  The  situation 
at  the  'ohapel  is  full  of  encouragement,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  most  hopeful.  The  cordial 
and  sympathetic^i  CO- operation  of  the  pastor, 
session  and  members  of  the  mother  church, 
and  the  fidelity  and  zeal  of  the  ohapel  workers 
render  the  future  of  Immanuel  Ohapel  one  of 
promise. 

The  opening  exercises  of  Moquette  Mission 
Ohapel,  now  known  as  Immanuel  Ohapel,  took 
place  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  in  March,  1887. 

The  building  was  crowded  to  its  utmost  ca¬ 
pacity,  some  being  turned  away  for  want  of 
room.  The  divine  blessing  was  invoked  by 
Rev.  Professor  Henry  M.  Baird,  the  Scriptures 
were  read  by  Professor  Davison,  the  dedicatory 
prayer  was  offered  by  the  pastor.  Dr.  Reid. 


THXOOORS  aiLXAir,  BULixe  xlsbb,  1881-1896 
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Mr.  Theodore  Gilmen,  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  formally  delivered  the  hoaseof  worship 
into  the  custody  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Ohnroh  Missionary  Association.  "The  work 
which  up  to  this  day  was  done  in  rooms  hos¬ 
pitably  opened  for  it  and  which  now  will  be 
done  in  this  chapel,"  he  said,  "is  confessedly 
Christian  work.  If  men  ask  what  is  Chris¬ 
tianity,  we  may  bring  them  here  a  here  loving 
teachers  are  pointing  their  little  ones  to  Christ, 
and  we  can  confidently  say.  This  is  Christianity. 
It  is  difficult  to  formulate  any  practical  plan  for 
teaching  the  Scriptures  in  the  public  schools. 
Here  a  part  of  it,  at  least,  will  be  done." 

Dr.  Charles  E.  Allison,  pastor  of  the  Day- 
spring  Presbyterian  Church,  said:  "To-day  the 
First  Preebyterian.Churoh  opens  in  this  city  an¬ 
other  gate  of  heaven.  Through  this  gate  souls 
will  (ass  from  guilt  to  pardon. 

"T^eis  another  new  class  room  in  the  College 
of  the  Fisherman.  The  Bible  is  the  text  book 
and  the  Great  Teacher  himself  will  be  in  this 
place  to  enfold  its  meaning.  It  is  he  who 
teaches  that  we  gain  immortality,  not  so  much 
by  what  others  do  for  ns  as*  by  what  we  do 
for  others.  This  is  the  Christian  spirit— this 
desire  to  save  others."  ^ 

The  Rev.  E.  C.  Moore,  acting  pastor  of  West¬ 
minster  Presbyterian  Church,  said:  "Mr.  Gil¬ 
man  touched  the  exact  truth  when  he  referred 
to  the  spirit  which  has  been  and  continues  to 
be  in  this  work,  and  said  ‘This  is  Christianity.  ’ 
"It  is  not  the  spirit  of  the  world.  Only  within 
a  century  have  Christians  realized  that  Chris¬ 
tianity  must  gain  for  its  possession  the  whole 
of  this  round  globe.  To  every  creature,  even 
the  hum'blest,  it  must  be  carried.  So  the  Master 
teaches.  In  his  spirit  those  who  here  meet  will 
minister  to  his  little  ones.  This  is  his  work, 
this  is  Christianity." 

Wiliam  Allen  Butler  said:  "This  is  the  new¬ 
est  buildng  in  the  city,  but  we  already  feel  at 
home.  Here  are  familiar  faces  and  we  have 
been  listening  to  familiar  voices.  This  honse 
of  prayer  is  another  of  those  places  of  worship 
which  have  been  multiplying  since  the  disciples 
gathered  in  the  upper  room.  As  to-day  we 
dedicate  this  chapel  to  the  service  of  Jesus  Christ 
we  have  joy  unfeigned.  Here  is  another  fair 
and  fragrant  blossom  on  the  perennial  tree 
of  life. 

“Who  will  challenge  this  work?  Who  can 
refuse  to  acknowledge  that  it  is  beneficent?  No 
child  will  learn  here  aught  to  make  him  less 
dutiful,  less  useful.  Husbands  and  wives  who 
shall  worship  here  will  learn  nothing  to  impair 
their  mutual  sympathy,  to  cause  them  to  think 
lighty  of  their  sacred  obligations. 

"It  has  been  surmised  that  the  temple  of 
Vesta,  in  Rome,  was  elevated  but  a  few  steps 
above  the  ground.  It  is  now  evident,  how¬ 
ever,  from  the  .excavations,  that  the  marble 
base  was  built  so  high  as  to  lift  the  temple 
above  the  overflowing  waters  of  the  Tiber  and 
to  protect  its  ever  burning  flame.  The  flame 
of  consecration  and  Christian  love  which  will 
burn  on  this  altar  will  be  prayerfully  nourished 
by  devout  spirits.  It  is  safe  from  harm.  It 
will  never  be  quenched." 

THE  WOMAN’S  INSTITUTE 

What  Hollywood  Inn  is  to  men  the  Woman’s 
Institute  is  to  women,  and  the  advantages 
shared  to  all  creeds  alike,  at  nominal  expense, 
are  of  widefelt  usefulness  and  add  to  the  city’s 
attractiveness  for  working  people.  The  Institute 
is  the  result  of  the  labor  of  Miss  Mary  Marshall 
Butler,  whose  life  is  devoted  to  its  interest.  It 
leads  in  matters  of  civic  pride  and  in  all  those 
things  that  contribute  to  the  improving  of  the 
condition  of  the  poor.  It  maintains  a  free 
circulating  library  and  reading  room,  club  for 
self-supporting  women,  educational  and  Indus, 
trial  classes,  lectures,  entertainments,  etc., 
employment  bureau  and  woman’s  exchange, 
noon  day  lunch,  civic  league,  and  is  the  suc¬ 
cessor  to  the  Charity  Organization  Society. 


THE  YOUNG  MEN’S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION 
The  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  was 
organized  in  October,  1881.  Its  presidents  have 
been  John  C.  Havemeyer,  G.  Livingston  Morse, 
Lyman  Cobb,  Jr.,  Rev.  Henry  M.  Baird,  D. 
D.,  LLD.  John  T.  Spronll,  W.  W.  Ellsworth, 
Theo.  Oilman,  Geo.  D.  Mackay,  H.  Beatty 
Brown,  M.  D.  and  H.  A.  Bates.  Its  present 
officers  are  Lyman  Cobb,  Jr.,  President;  John 
T.  Waring,  Vice-President;  Frank  B.  Hickey, 
Recording  Secretary;  J.  Gelston  Affleck, 
Treasurer,  and  Walter  F.  Haskett,  General 
Secretary. 

In  1894  the  association  moved  into  its  present 
building  on  Main  street.  The  building  is  cen¬ 


trally  located  and  well  equipped  fer  all  around 
association  work  with  its  pleasant  social  par¬ 
lors  and  library,  game  rooms,  bowling  alleys, 
gymnasium  and  baths,  evening  educational 
classes,  lectures,  practical  talks,  concerts  and 
entertainments.  The  building  is  open  865  days 
in  the  year  and  an  earnest,  definite  work  is 
done  to  help  men  into  the  Kingdom  of  Jesns 
Christ,  and  to  better  fit  those  who  are  already 
in  for  the  Master’s  service.  Figures  fail  to 
properly  show  what  has  been  accomplished. 

The  large,  well-lighted  and  attractive  read¬ 
ing-room  on  the  first  floor,  well  supplied  with 
daily  papers,  magazines,  pictorial  periodicals 
and  other  literature  is  free  to  all  men,  and  is 
frequented  by  more  than  6,000  men  annually. 

The  Boys’  Branch  of  the  Association,  one  of 
the  encouraging  features  of  the  work,  now 
numbers  nearly  200  boys  between  the  ages  of 
11  and  17.  Hundreds  of  young  men  who  are 
now  engaged  in  active  Christian  work  here 
and  elsewhere,  and  several  in  the  ministry, 
will  bear  testimony  that  they  received  their 


first  and  strongest  religions  impulses  in  the 
Yonkers  Boys’  Branch  Gospel  Meetings.  The 
interest  in  Bible  study  is  fast  increasing. 
There  are  76  young  men  and  boys  enrolled  in 
Bible  classes. 

Last  season  the  association  conducted  a  series 
of  evanglistio  services  in  Music  Hall,  which 
were  greatly  blessed,  on  many  occasions  there 
were  over  1  000  present  and  an  average  attend¬ 
ance  of  600.  More  than  150  young  men  and 
boys  profeesed  conversion,  many  of  them  unit¬ 
ing  with  churches.  These  meetings  were  con¬ 
tinued  for  eight  months  at  an  expense  of  over 
$800.  Every  dollar  was  voluntarily  offered 
without  any  personal  solicitation  for  funds. 

Plans  are  being  made  to  resume  these  meet¬ 


ings  in  October  on  the  same  basis.  Able,  conse¬ 
crated  speakers  will  be  engaged  to  make  the 
addresses,  systematic  honse  to  house  visitation 
and  cottage  prayer  meetings  will  be  carried  on 
during  the  week  and  zealous,  prayerful  effort 
will  be  made  in  behalf  of  the  young  manhood 
of  this  fast  growing  city. 

Ihis  record  of  the  development  of  religions 
life  in  one  of  the  most  charming  and  promising 
of  Am*rcan  cities  will  furnish  food  for  profit¬ 
able  reflection.  Readers  of  thoughtful  habit 
will  be  impressed  by  the  gracious  harvests 
which  have  followed  patient  seed-sowing. 
What  shining  proofs  of  the  pure  mercies  of 
David  I  Contrast  those  far-off  days  of  services 
conducted  in  the  clearings  in  the  forests  by 
missionaries  from  Holland  and  England,  with 
the  present  numerous  services  in  commodious 
and  beautiful  temples.  We  read  in  the  History 
ofJYonkers,  "In  I8l8^a  church  bell  was  heard 
for  the  first  time  in  the  tower.  Thereafter  the 
soft  music  of  the’ village  bell  ’fell  at  intervals 
upon  the  ear  in  radtnee  sweet.’  ’’  Whatjmnl- 
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WALTER  P.  HASKETT, 

General  Secretary  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  1894 

Mr.  Walter  F.  Haskett  is  the  Secretary  of 
the  T.  M.  O.  A.  When  he  removed  to  Yonkers 
from  Kansas  Oity  in  1894  he  fonnd  the  associa¬ 
tion  crippled  with  debt.  To-day  the  debt  is 
almost  if  not  entirely  removed.  Abont  $31,000 
having  been  paid,  largely  becanse  Mr.  Haskett’s 
wise  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  society 
has  commanded  confidence.  His  devotion  to 
the  welfare  of  young  men'  and  his  efforts  in 
their  behalf  have  given  him  a  high  standing 


WOMEN’S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE 
'  UNION,  f-  -r“.;  J 
This  society  was  organized  Febrnary,  1878^ 
Mrs.  M.  M.  Smith,  a  most  estimable  lady, 
was  president.  The  corner  stone  of  the  fine 
hall  was  laid  in  the  spring  of  1884.  The  Band 
of  Hope,  now  known  as  the  Loyal  Temperance 
Legion,  was  organized  many  years  ago  and  has 
enrolled  more  than  3,000  members,  pledging 
them  to  abstain  from  alcoholic  drinks,  tobacco 
and  profanity.  's:::!'.  ' 

The  hall  cost  $13,000.  The  society  distri- 
bates  its  work  among  many  committees.  There 


titndes,  who  have  worshipped  in  these  ohnrohes,  prayer  meetings  and  engaged  interesting  a  sboond  ohamob. 

now  hear  the  bells  of  the  celestial  oity  whose  preachers  of  the  Gospel  to  speak  in  the  meet-  in  Florence  one  of  the  treasures  of  art  ad- 
streets  of  gold  they  tread  I  The  church  of  ings  for  yonng  men  at  Mnsio  Hall.  All  this  mired  by  thousands  of  visitors  is  Michael 
Christ  is  the  mother  of  all  institutions  designed  h“  1®**  »  salutary  impression  upon  the  yonng  Angelo’s  representation  in  marble  of  the  yonng 
for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  men.  Yon¬ 
kers  worshippers  have  gone  ont  from  their  ^ — ; — -  -  -  ^ — .  _ ^ 

houses  of  prayer  to  serve  their  God  by  plan-  _  -  •  ^  -  .  .  .  — 

ning  for  the  welfare  of  their  townsmen.  The 

most  beantifnl  hospital  in  the  oity  was  the  . 

gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  F.  Cochran,  >  ' 

whose  names  are  synonyms  for  generosity. 


DCNNCBAOBN,  BBgIDENCE  OP  WILLIAM  P.  COCHRAN 


men  of  the  oity,  who  have  come  to  regard  Mr. 
Haskett  as  their  wise  and  sympathetic  friend. 
While  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  is  central,  it 
is  not  as  well  adapted  *to  the  work  as  it 
might  be.  Were  the  Secretary  given  an  asso¬ 
ciation  building  planned  by  himself  and  others 
familiar  with  the  needs  of  the  oity,  much 
more  might  be  done  for  the  young  men  of 
Y  onkers. 

THE  HOLLYWOOD  INN 
The  Hollywood  Inn  was  also  erected  by  Mr. 
Cochran,  with  whom  in  the  furthering  of  the 
interests  of  this  institution,  the  Rev.  James  E. 
Freeman,  rector  of  St.  Andrews  Episcopal 
Church,  has  been  intimately  associated.  It  is 
a  workingman’s  club,  and  the  splendid  build¬ 
ing,  which  Mr.  Cochran  erected,  is  “dedicated 
to  the  interests  of  workingmen.  ’  ’  , .  ^  ^ 


David.  The  shepherd  boy  stands  with  firm 
foothold,  the  stone  grasped  tightly  in  hi 
right  hand,  ready  to  be  sped  on  its  holy  er¬ 
rand.  When  the  statne  was  nnveiled,  three 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  it  caused  an  nn- 
paralleled  sensation  among  all  lovers  of  art. 
The  work  is,  indeed,  a  marvelous  piece  of 
sculpture.  , 

But  the  strangely  winning  thing  in  the  story 
of  that  statne  is  that  it  was  the  stone’s  second 
chance.  A  sculptor  began  on  a  noble  pieoe  of 
marble,  but,  lacking  skill,  he  only  hacked  and 
marred  the  block.  It  was  then  abandoned  as 
spoiled  and  worthless  and  oast  aside.  For 
years  it  lay  in  the  back  yard,  soiled  and  black¬ 
ened,  half  hidden  among  the  rubbish.  At  last 
Angelo  saw  it  and  at  once  perceived  its  cijisl 


HBATSTONE,  TORMER  RESIDENCE  OF  8.  J.  TILOBN 


Among  all  the  ohnrohes  of  the  city.  He  has 
Advocated  the  exercises  of  the  gymnasium  and 
healthful  outdoor  games  for  physical  cnltnre, 
he  has  arranged  for  lectnres,  entertainments, 
concerts,  &o.  for  mental  and  social  oaltnre,  and 
he  has  [^organized^^Bible^l classes,  disestablished 


are  committees  on  literature,  missonary  activ¬ 
ity,  prison  and  jail  visitation,  sale  of  articles 
made  by  the  poor,  securing  situations  for  those 
ont  of  work.  The  present  President,  Miss 
Helen  A.  Rollins,  is  an  earnest  and  honored 
Christian,  who  abounds  in  good  works. 


bilities.  Under  his  skilful  hands  the  stone 
was  ont  into  the  fair  and  marvelous  beauty 
which  appears  in  the  statne  of  David. 

In  like  manner,  when  a  life  has  been  spoiled 
by  unskilled  and  unscrupulous  hands,  so  that 
it  seems  as  if  all  were  lost  there  is  one,  the 
great  Sculptor  who  can  take  the  marred  dis¬ 
figured  block  now  lying  soiled  amid  the  world’s 
rubbish  and  from  it  carve  a  marvel  of 
beauty.  — Selected. 

So  much  we  miss. 

If  love  is  weak ;  so  much  we  gain. 

If  love  is  strong  1  God  thinks  no  pain 
Too  sharp  or  lasting  to  ordain 
To  teach  ns  this.  —Helen  Hunt  Jackaon. 
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THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  INDIVmUAL 
IN  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY 
IV.  THE  MDOSTRY  OF  MERCY 
Eey.  Eewton  M.  Hall 

We  live  in  •  world  in  which  misery  and 
sorrow  and  pain  and  loss  are  words  of  sad 
familiarity.  Christ  came  to  the  world  to  bring 
joy  and  comfort  and  peace.  He  came  to  heal 
the  sick,  to  wipe  away  tears  from  weeping 
eyes,  to  bind  np  the  wonnds  of  those  who  were 
stricken  in  life’s  warfare;  and  his  ministry 
must  have  been  an  essential,  not  simply  an 
incidental  part  of  his  service  to  humanity. 
Read  the  story  of  Chrst’s  life  and  see  how 
much  of  it  was  devoted  to  the  ministry  of 
mercy.  His  time  was  short  in  this  world,  he 
had  mnch  to  teach  bis  disciples,  bnt  when  did 
he  refuse  to  turn  aside  in  obedience  to  the  call 
of  suffering?  Bnt  is  it  not  strange  that  he 
■honld  have  devoted  so  much  time  to  this  kind 
of  service?  What  difference  did  it  make,  if 
some  old  beggar  did  grovel  in  the  dust  a  few 
more  days,  before  the  great  tide  of  death  caught 
him  and  swept  him  away?  Snppose  that  those 
five  thousand  men  and  women  had  gone  snp- 
perless  to  bed,  had  not  the  Son  of  God  more 
important  bnsiness  than  healing  lepers  uid 
feeding  hungry  villagers?  Apparently  he  had 
not,  for  that  was  what  he  did,  and  this  element 
of  his  ministry  is  altogether  too  important  to 
be  ignored.  In  view  of  these  facts,  what  is  the 
dnty  of  the  ohnroh  which  professes  to  follow 
in  the  footsteps  of^its  Master? 

Shall  we  say  that  the  conditions  have 
changed?  That  is  begging  the  question.  The 
conditions  have  not  changed  so  far  as  the 
pain  wd  the  hunger  and  the  need  of  men 
are  concerned.  If  there  is  a  note  in  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  which  is  clearly  elemental 
and  eternal,  it  is  struck  in  those  words, 
“for  I  was  an  hungered  and  ye  gave  me 
meat,  I  was  thirsty  and  ye  gave  me  drink,  I 
was  a  stranger  and  ye  took  me  in,  naked  and 
ye  clothed  me,  I  was  sick  and  ye  visited  me,  I 
was  in  prison  and  ye  came  unto  me.  ’’  This  is 
Christ’s  clear  command  to  continue  his  min¬ 
istry  of  mercy.  We  have  not  his  power  of 
working  miracles,  but  his  ministry  does  not  re¬ 
tire  the  working  of  miracles ;  greater  resnl 
may  be  accomplished  to-day  through  what  we 
call  natural  agencies,  than  Ohrist  was  able  to 
do  by  the  aid  of  miraclea  Onr  great  institn 
tions  of  charity  and  healing  may  minister  to 
thousands  where  he  healed  one;  we  cannot 
feed  miraculously  five  thousand  men  and  wo¬ 
men,  bnt  we  can  send  a  ship-  load  of  grain  to 
India,  and  save  a  starring  province. 

We  do  not  yet  appreciate  the  extent  of  the 
obligation  which  rests  upon  the  church  to  min¬ 
ister  to  the  suffering.  The  Oatholio  Ohnroh  is 
better  organized  for  its  ministry,  in  many  re- 
speots,  than  onr  own,  and  that  I  think  is  the 
secret  of  its  strength.  Its  ministry  to  the  sick 
and  the  dying  is  prompt  and  efficient,  at  least 
it  recognizes  the  need,  and  applies  a  remedy. 
When  the  smoke  hung  in  a  thick  pall  over  New 
York  harbor,  and  the  blazing  steamships  drifted 
down  with  the  tide,  it  is  said  that  two  priests 
put  out  from  shore  in  a  small  boat,  and  ad¬ 
ministered  to  the  imprisoned  wretches  the  last 
consolations  of  religion.  I  think  that  we 
Protestants  would  have  been  filled  with  awe  at 
the  sight,  the  spectacle  would  have  appealed 
to  us  from  the  dramatic  standpoint,  bnt  how 
many  of  us  would  have  thought  of  doing  any¬ 
thing  to  bring  comfort  to  the  dying?  That 
tossing  boat  with  its  ministering  priests  was 
the  symbol  of  a  religion  which  is  powerful  be¬ 
cause  it  neglects  no  detail  in  its  ministry  of 
mercy. 

The  gulf  between  the  classes  can  be  bridged 
only  by  a  sympathy  which  reaches  out  in  forms 
of  practical*  ^helpfnlnesa  It  was  once  my 


privilege  to  accompany  one  of  the  district 
nurses  of  Boston  on  her  round  of  visitation.  I 
remember  one  room  into  which  we  went.  It 
was  beneath  the  sidewalk,  the  walls  were  damp, 
only  a  little  light  struggled  in,  and  yet  this 
was  a  home,  a  home  of  incessant  toil,  a  home 
in  which  the  gaunt  spectres  of  poverty,  sick¬ 
ness  and  distress  were  never  absent.  The  only 
comfort  came  through  the  visits  of  the  nurse, 
who  seemed  like  a  ministering  angel  of  light, 
amid  the  squalid  surroundings.  When  we 
emerged  into  the  day,  I  saw  far  away  above 
the  roofs  of  the  tenements  the  cross  of  Trinity 
glittering  clear  and  cold  in  the  frosty  light. 
There  was  the  symbol  of  purity,  of  love  trium¬ 
phant,  and  here  beneath  the  street  was  the  ex¬ 
treme  of  misery  and  degradation.  Somehow 
the  two  must  meet,  somehow  the  cross  must 
uplift  humanity,  it  must  minister  to  its  suffer¬ 
ings,  it  must  satisfy  its  longings  and  its  aspira¬ 
tions.  Is  there  alienation,  antagonism  between 
the  two?  Somehow  it  must  be  oveoome,  some¬ 
how  the  cross  must  reach  every  heart  and  uplift 
every  downcast  soul  by  its  power. 

*■  There  are  two  reasons  for  this  ministry  of 
mercy.  First,  the  simple  and  sufficient  reason 
that  love  cannot  permit  suffering  to  exist  with¬ 
out  attempting  to  relieve  it.  By  suffering  I 
mean,  not  sacrificial  pain,  not  the  voluntary 
aooeptanoe  of  suffering  for  purposes  of  service, 
as  the  mother  suffers  vicariously  for  her  child, 
or  friend  for  friend,  bnt  suffering  which  may  be 
prevented,  the  burden  of  heart-breaking  and 
unnecessary  toil,  the  pain  of  preventable 
disease,  all  that  misery  which  comes  through 
defects  in  onr  social  system,  and  in  onr  envi¬ 
ronment.  To  be  indifferent  to  suffering  of  any 
kind,  even  the  suffering^  of  the  brute,  is  the 
characteristic  mark  of  selfishness.  Bnt  there 
is  a  reason  deeper  still.  Why  does  love  instinc¬ 
tively  turn  to  relieve  suffering?  Because  suffer¬ 
ing  in  the  broad  sense  constitutes  a  disability, 
an  inequality,  and  true  love  recognizes  no  such 
thing  as  an  inequality.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  things  which  we  have  to  learn,  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  favoritism  with  God,  that 
he  loves  all  his  children  alike.  The  slave  trade 
of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centnries  is 
one  historic  example  of  a  colossal  egotism, 
which  imagines  that  there  can  be  an  inferior 
race,  divinely  designed  to  snffer  in  the  service 
of  its  superiors.  With  God  there  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  an  inferior  nation  or  an  inferior  indi¬ 
vidual. 

“That  they  may  be  one  as  we  are  one.’’ 
That  is  the  most  splendid,  the  most  daring 
enunciation  of  equality,  which  has  ever  been 
uttered.  God  has  given  men  different  capabili¬ 
ties  and  different  tasks,  that  is  patent  enough, 
but  God  also  intends  that  every  soul  should 
have  an  equal  chance  to  work  out  its  own 
characteristic  excellence. 

That  is  what  democracy,  equality,  brother¬ 
hood,  mean,  the  opportunity  for  every  soul  to 
come  to  full  bloom.  Anything  which  hinders 
that  result,  anything  which  produces  a  stunted, 
ineffectual  growth,  is  something  which  must 
be  removed.  Are  disease,  poverty,  ignorance, 
hinderances  to  this  perfect  development?  Then 
it  must  be  the  dnty  of  the  church  to  overcome 
them  as  far  as  possible,  in  order  that  the  indi¬ 
vidual  and  the  race  may  reach  the  highest  de¬ 
gree  of  development.  It  is  no  objection  to  say 
that  the  saints  and  the  martyrs  have  suffered. 
Progress  has  come  by  way  of  the  cross,  bnt  the 
cross  is  not  the  symbol  of  the  perpetual  cruci¬ 
fixion  of  the  race.  It  is  the  symbol  of  an  in¬ 
creasing  perfection  and  joy.  Jesus  endured 
the  cross  for  the  joy  that  was  set  before  him, 
and  because  of  the  peace  and  joy  which  would 
come  to  all  men  because  of  his  sacrifice.  In 
its  great  ministry  of  mercy  the  church  seeks  to 
overthrow  the  dominion  of  suffering,  in  order 
that  the  proclamation  of  the  angel  of  the  Ad¬ 


vent  may  be  folly  realized,  “fear  not,  for  be¬ 
hold,  I  bring  yon  good  tidings  of  great  joy, 
which  shall  be  to  all  people.’’ 

The  ohnroh  of  the  twentieth  century  must 
remember  that  its  mission  is  to  men.  It  stands 
in  Christ’s  stead,  it  serves  in  his  name.  It  must 
announce  a  positive  faith,  it  must  demonstrate 
that  it  has  something  which  men  need.  When 
after  his  long  pilgrimage  to  the  Passover  the 
devout  Jew  reached  the  city  of  David,  he  was 
satisfied.  He  was  paid  for  his  journey  in  coin 
more  precious  than  that  of  the  realm.  When 
he  went  back  to  his  home  amid  the  snows  of 
the  Caucasus,  or  by  tbe  banks  of  the  imperial 
Tiber,  he  had  memories  of  joy  and  beauty 
which  lasted  him  through  tbe  year.  His  toil 
was  less  wearisome,  bis  burdens  easier  to  bear, 
because  there  floated  always  before  bis  vision 
the  glory  of  that  holy  city,  becnse  there  sounded 
in  his  ears  the  triumphant  hymns  of  the  pil¬ 
grim  host.  To  an  equal  degree  the  modern 
ohnroh  should  stimulate  the  faith  and  arouse 
the  enthusiasm  of  men.  It  oan  do  so  only  by 
laying  aside  its  differences  and  by  proclaiming 
the  gospel  of  an  undivided  Christ.  Doctrines 
may  take  their  color  from  the  ages  in  which 
they  were  taught,  theological  systems  may 
rise  and  fall,  bnt  Jesus  Christ  remains  the 
same,  yesterday,  to-day  and  forever.  There  is 
a  perennial  charm  about  bis  person,  there  is  a 
never  waning  dramatic  interest  about  his  life, 
there  is  a  persuasive  force  in  his  love,  which 
can  never  lose  its  power. 

“  In  the  croM  of  Christ  I  glory. 

Towering  o’er  the  wrecks  of  time.” 

Men  will  disagree  about  tbe  details  of  relig¬ 
ion  to  tbe  end  of  time,  but  they  will  chant  that 
chorus  in  splendid  nnison  until  the  harmony 
rolls  up  to  the  very  throne  of.God. 

CONSIDER  THE  LILIES 

A.  K.  Moffat 

A  breathless,  August  morning.  The  shining 
bay  gleamed  like  a  sea  of  glass  with  never  a 
ripple  stirring  its  surface.  Tbe  sailboats  lay 
tranquilly  at  the  dock,  not  deigning  to  move, 
while  their  sunburned  captains  crossed  their 
legs  and  chewed  blades  of  grass,  as  they  sat  in 
their  shirtsleeves  looking  at  the  motionless  ex¬ 
panse  of  blue.  They  did  not  want  to  go  out ; 
hoped  nobody ’d  be  so  dnm  foolish  as  to  think 
of  fishin’  a  day  like  this ;  fish  wouldn’t  bite, 
they  were  sensible;  ketch  them  leavin’  the 
water  when  they  could  stay  into  it.  Thus  the 
captains;  bnt  they  sat  on  through  force  of 
habit,  and  chewed. 

The  gay  little  flags  on  the  towers  of  the  tall 
hotel,  which  on  breezy  days  fluttered  fiercely 
in  the  stiff  wind,  hung  drooping  and  listless  in 
tbe  shimmering  atmosphere.  Up  on  the  long 
porches  a  few  people  in  white  attire  had  come 
ont,  had  dropped  into  comfortable  chairs,  and 
like  tbe  captains  on  the  dock  below,  continued 
to  remain  through  pure  inertia;  had  they 
bad  a  care  it  would  have  been  that  they  mnst 
eventually  rise.  Now  and  then  a  glint  of 
scarlet  among  the  trees  betokened  a  group  of 
golfers  flitting  to  tbe  field  of  action,  where, 
oblivions  to  aught  bnt  the  bonnie  game,  the 
sun’s  fierce  rays  would  be  unheeded.  Thither 
they  had  been  preceded  by  the  crows,  who  af¬ 
ter  holding  a  canons  in  the  grove  at  daybreak, 
had  solemnly  winged  their  way  with  mighty 
flaps  to  perch  on  the  fence  and  look  with  calm 
approval  at  what  passed  before  their  critioa 
gaze. 

Presently  from  under  an  archway  came  a 
wagon  piled  high  with  heavy  trunks,  which 
oarefnlly  felt  its  way  down  the  little  hill,  at 
whose  foot  had  arrived  with  much  churning  of 
tbe  hitherto  unroffied  water  and  with  many 
splashes,  a  great  white  boat.  With  books,  bags, 
dress  suit  cases  and  kodaks  the  departing  ones 
filed  down  the  sunny  path.  From  deck  to 
porch  waved  little  signals^of.farewell.  Slowly 
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the  boat  iwong  herielf  loose,  and  trailed  across 
the  silent  bay  amid  a  soft  rnsh  of  bine  water 
which  gradnally  snbsided  in  an  inartionlate 
mnrmnr,  a  sigh  of  relief  that  its  distnrber  was 
gone,*thongh  its  bosom. rose  and  fell  with  agi* 
tation  for  some  moments  afterward.  Once  on 
thejother  side  a  waiting  train  reoeiyed  the 
jonmeying  mnltitnde  and  a  swift  flight  began 
over  meadows  covered  with  strong,  tall  grasses 
bending  and  mstling  like  glittering  spears 
brandished  by  invisible  hosts ;  where  hnge  rose- 
pink  marshmallows  looked  out  like  great  roses 
from'massss  of  Insh  green;  where  glimpses 
oame'^oooasionally  of  long  legged  little  birds 
walking  abont  in  a  high  stepping  sort  of  way 
as  if  not  wishing  to  wet  their  feet ;  where  fra¬ 
gile  pnrple  blossoms  and  stiff  brown  cattails 
grew  side  by  side  in  placid  content,  and  where 
long  ribbons  of  sparkling  water  lost  themselves 
among  emerald  growths.  Anon  the  way  passed 
by  farms  with  disconraged  looking  honses.and 
straegling  gardens ;  then  by  sheets  of  flowers 
betokening  in  their  well  ordered  masses  of  color 
the  kaleidoscopic  achievements  of  a  florist; 
then  ground  burned  over— a  blackened  waste, 
where  wonld  some  day  arise  a  glory  hitherto 
undreamed  of:  a  village  or  two,  most  uninter¬ 
esting  ;  a  little  cemetery  recently  laid  ont,  pa¬ 
thetic  in  its  ugliness ;  then  woodland.  So  went 
the  landscape  that  bright  summer  morning, 
when  suddenly  the  train  rounded  a  curve, 
slowed  up,  and  for  some  reason  known  only  to 
itself  came  to  a  standstill.  The  train  hands 
busied  themselves  with  various  mysterious 
matters  relating  to  the  sndden  stop ;  to  those 
who  had  naught  to  do  was  vouohsafed.a  vision. 

Willows  with  long,  swaying,  graceful  tresses, 
clusters  of  alders  and  other  friendly  bushes 
stand  in  kindly  guardianship  by  a  long  narrow 
pool,  filled  to  the  brim  with  dark,  clear  water, 
its  mirrorlike  surface  starred  with  lilies. 
Pure,  glistening,  perfect  “as  if  our  Lord  but 
yesterday  had  finished  them,”  they  floated  in 
unconscious  grace  on  its  soft  depths,  the  fra¬ 
grance  of  their  sweet  livet  known  only  in  the 
seclusion  of  their  lovely  abode.  Contented 
alike  in  cool  shadow  or  in  sunny  gleam, 
nourished  by  still  waters,  their  only  visitors 
the  glancing  creatures  of  the  air,  kept  from  the 
scorching  heat  that  burned  into  the  heart  of 
the  outside  world,  they  spread  wide  their 
stainless  petals,  secure  in  tranquil  innocence, 
and  sat  serene  beneath  the  azure  hues. 

A  little  further  and  thp  vision  changed.  Ont 
from  under  the  watchful  care  of  the  encircling 
trees  the  pool  had  ventured  into  a  meadow,  only 
to  be  lost  among  its  grasses  and  choked  with 
reeds  and  rushes.  The  sun  blazed  down  on 
sedge  and  iris,  on  feathery  plumes,  on  a  great 
tangle  of  the  green  things  upon  the  earth,  all 
striving  for  the  mastery.  Many  soft  hnes 
blended  as  graceful  tassels ,  dangled  airily  on 
spikes  of  bloom,  nodded  their  heads  to  lowlier 
neighbors  clustered  at  their  feet.  It  seemed  as 
If  no  little  pool  could  hold  so  much  and  have 
room  for  more.  Yet  in  among  the  bewildering 
array  shone  ont  “  in  raiment  white  and  glis¬ 
tering’’— the  lilies!  Exquisitely  beautiful, 
matchless  in  purity  as  their  more  favored  kin¬ 
dred  of  the  secluded  nook,  they  were  as  fair  to 
see  as  if  they  alone  were  the  sole  dwellers  in 
an  unlimited  waterland,  and  happy  in  their  lot 
they  radiated  sweet  peace,  the  essence  of  their 
lives. 

The  train  moved  on ;  the  vision  lapsed. 
All  day  the  travellers  journeyed ;  all  day  the 
varying  panorama  unfolded  itself,  and  changed 
and  changed.  The  hot,  blistering  city,  the 
busy  towns,  the  smiling  countryside  were  a- 
like  reached  and  passed,  until  at  night  the  train 
climbed  the  mountains  where  heat  was  not,  and 
where  the  fragrance  that  stole  from  ont  the 
woods  came  laden  with  the  odor  of  ferns,  and 
of  green  moss  damp  from  trickling  springs. 
But  e/en  through  the  cool,  soft  darkness  came 


the  remembrance  of  the  pool  and  the  lilies, 
imprinted  on  the  memory  as  if  etched  by  some 
subtile  power  with  ever  deepening  lines.  Was 
it  fraught  with  a  message?  Had  the  course  of 
the  journey  given  a  glimpse  into  things  ont  of 
the  body? 

Long  centuries  ago,  one  radiant  summer  day, 
on  the  breezy  uplands  of  Oalilee  the  Master 
bade  the  listening  mnltitnde,  “  Consider  the 
lilies,’’  and  the  lesson  they  tanght  forevermore 
abides  with  ns.  What  said  the  lilies  of  the 
pool?  Had  they  not  in  their  silent  beauty  nn- 
oonscionsly  put  forth  a  parable  of  the  Christian 
life,  whose  days  can  be  lived  alike  in  solitude 
or  amid  crowds,  in  quietness  or  in  the  ever 
thickening  current  of  events ;  where  the  wil¬ 
derness  or  the  solitary  place  shall  be  glad  for 
them,  or  where  many  shall  come  from  the 
East  and  West?  In  obscnre  byways  is  oast  the 
lot  of  some  of  Christ’s  children,  where  the 
hours  are  filled  with  work  for  Him,  but  from 
which  earth’s  distracting  entanglements  are 
shnt  ont ;  whose  record  is  not  known  of  ~men 
bnt  of  God.  Quietly  their  lives  are  pased  as 
with  steadfast  mind, earnest  purpose,  with  love 
unfeigned  and  effort  unstinted  they  labor,  car¬ 
ing  nanght  that  thei^nam^  are  not  enrolled 
among  earth’s  great  ones;  “Content  t^ fill  a 
little  space  if  Christ  be  glorified.  ’’  " 

Others  are  found  in  the  thick  of  life’s  fray 
surrounded  by  all  that  may  draw  from  duty, 
yet  pursuing  it ;  with  the  gauds  of  Vanity  Fair 
ever  besetting  them  yet  so  looKing  toward  the 
Olestial  Gate  that  they  reck  not  of  things 
which  are  to  perish  with  the  using;  rendering 
more  beautiful  all  life  because  of  the  charm  of 
their  own ;  keeping  themselves  unspotted  from 
the  world.  Surely  the  gentle  lilies  spoke  of 
those  who  might  keep  their  garments  undefiled 
though  their  lot  be  oast  among  debasing  influ¬ 
ences;  who  might  walk  in  white  for  they 
wonld  be  worthy,  though  their  names  were  few ; 
who  could  shine  as  stars  though  in  the  midst  of 
the  crooked  and  perverse ;  who  could  always 
honor  their  Master,  no  matter  where  they  were. 
Oh!  blessed  flowers,  who  thus  “serve  unto  the 
example  and  shadow  of  heavenly  things!’’  ,,. 


MODERN  PROPHETS] 

JOHN  RUSKIN 


II 

Momay  Willlains 

Modern  science  has  endeavored  to  show  us 
that  genius  and  insanity  are  not  as  far  apart 
as  they  might  sometimes  seem  to  be,  and  It  is 
certainly  true  that  very  many  of  those  who  have 
by  their  pen  and  voice  blessed  and  enriched 
mankind  have  had  to  bear  in  their  person  the 
burden  of  some  very  heavy  affliction.  How¬ 
ever  that  may  be,  that  this  man  struggled 
through  his  manifold  labors  in  writing  and  lec¬ 
turing  under  the  burden  of  frequent  relapses 
of  serious  illness,  and  that  these  illnesses  had 
no  inconsiderable  effect  on  his  point  of  view, 
sobering,  though  not  overclouding,  all  the  land¬ 
scape  of  his  mind,  cannot  be  gainsaid. 

All  of  beauty  and  grandeur  that  can  be  dis¬ 
cerned  by  the  eye  appealed  to  him  most  directly, 
both  In  nature  and  in  art,  but  from  his  early 
youth  he  had  felt  that  these  things  allied  them¬ 
selves  with  moral  laws,  and  the  passage  with 
which  this  essay  began — the  oi>ening  sentences 
of  the  “Stones  of  Venice’’— serves  to  show  that 
from  a  very  early  period  he  had  felt  that  com¬ 
mercialism,  the  dominant  power  of  his  day,  con¬ 
tained  in  itself  the  seeds  of  national  degenera¬ 
tion. 

As  life  went  on  within  him  his  vision  widened 
and  he  came  to  see  that  the  primal  effect,  as  he 
had  supposed,  of  the  false  teachings  of  com¬ 
mercialism,  namely,  the  decadence  of  true  art, 
was  after  all  neither  the  first  nor  the  principal 
svlL  How  far  this  change  of  view  was  further 


affected  by  a  change  of  companionship  and  occu¬ 
pation  it  is  probably  impossible  to  tell,  but  It  is 
significant  that  after  bis  second  great  sorrow 
in  the  unhappy  ending  of  his  married  life  he 
turned  to  the  society  of  naen  like  Frederick  Deni¬ 
son  Maurice,  who  recognized  In  life  deeper 
problems  than  those  of  art.  In  1854  Buskin  be¬ 
came,  in  a  sense,  the  pupil  of  Maurice  and  his 
associates,  and  found  in  working  with  them  In 
the  Workingmen’s  College  that  “healing  of  dl- 
vinest  balm,’’  which  was  bis  surest  relief— -labor 
for  others.  Out  of  his  work  for  workingmen 
there  grew  up  In  him  a  realization  of  the  true 
economy  of  life,  and  part  of  this  be  has  put  Into 
two  lectures,  originally  delivered  In  Manchester, 
and  afterward  published  under  the  title  of  “Po¬ 
litical  Economy  of  Art.” 

In  this  work  a  distinct  advance  is  perceptiUie 
over  his  earlier  writing.  Man,  the  poor  man,  the 
commonplace  illiterate  man,  has  come  to  bulk 
more  largely  in  his  thinking,  as  he  must  do  in  the 
thinking  of  every  student  of  human  life.  It  was 
not  that  Buskin  had  lost  his  love  of  beauty,  not 
that  he  felt  that  beautiful  gowns  and  beautiful 
buildings  were  any  the  less  beautiful  and  any  the 
less  right  in  their  own  place  than  In  his  earlier 
days,  but  it  is  not  the  author  of  the  first  volume 
of  “Modem  Painters,”  who  writes  as  Buskin 
does  In  “Political  Economy  of  Art”: — “In  due 
time,  when  we  have  nothing  better  to  set  people 
to  work  at,  it  may  be  right  to  let  them  make  lace 
and  cut  Jewels;  but,  as  long  as  there  are  any  wbe 
have  no  blankets  for  their  beds,  and  no  rags  for 
their  bodies,  so  long  It  Is  blanket-making  and 
tailoring  we  must  set  people  to  work  at— not 
lace.” 

The  man,  not  his  work,  had  come  to  be  the 
principal  thing  in  his  thinking,  and,  naturally, 
with  the  old  enthusiasm  and  the  old  power,  but 
the  new  point  of  view,  this  doughty  warrior 
made  havoc  with  the  prejudices  and  interests  of 
the  men  and  women  about  him — ^the  very  people 
from  whom  he  sprang  himself;  nay,  it  was  the 
beginning  of  that  revolution  In  himself  which 
was  to  widen  the  breach  between  himself  and 
his  parents,  which  even  their  Interference  with 
his  affections  had  not  been  able  to  create. 

In  1862  Buskin  undertook  the  writing  of  a 
series  of  articles  for  Fraser’s  Magazine  on  Po¬ 
litical  Economy,  which  articles  were  not  only 
received  with  a  storm  of  abuse  in  the  literary 
England  of  the  day,  but  were  condemned 
by  his  father  and  served  almost  to  create  an 
alienation.  So  bitter  was  the  opposition  to  the 
articles  that  the  series  was  not  allowed  to  be 
finished  in  the  magazine,  and  were  only  subse¬ 
quently  published  under  the  title  of  “Munera 
Pulveris.” 

These  essays  are  most  interesting  and  imitor- 
tant  not  only  for  what  they  contain,  but  for 
what  they  reveal  of  the  man  and  his  work. 
They  purport  to  be  essays  on  the  elements  of 
political  economy,  but  they  would  scarcely  be 
accepted  by  any  careful  thinker  as  a  full  and 
complete  treatment  of  the  subject  with  which 
they  deal.  The  very  definition  of  political 
economy  with  which  the  essay  began  is,  on  a 
careful  analysis,  of  very  doubtful  worth.  “Polit¬ 
ical  economy  is  neither  an  art  nor  a  science,  bnt 
a  system  of  conduct  and  legislature,  founded  on 
the  sciences,  directing  the  arts,  and  impossible, 
except  under  certain  conditions  of  moral  cul¬ 
ture.”  As  the  American  editor  of  the  work. 
Professor  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  of  Harvard,  has 
said,  the  first  sentence  of  the  volume  is  a  gage 
of  battle:  “The  following  pages  contain,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  the  first  accurate  analysis  of  the  laws  of 
political  economy  which  has  been  published  In 
England.”  There  is  a  calm  assumption  in  thh 
sentence  which  is,  perhaps,  hardly  justified  by 
the  working  out  of  the  writer’s  views,  and  ye^ 
as  already  stated,  the  lectures  are  most  sugges¬ 
tive  and  Important.  They  are  the  statements 
and  the  views  of  a  man  who  had  in  troth  a 
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▼isiOD  of  what  life  is  and  what  life  might  be; 
of  a  man  who  had  power  to  realize  that  behind 
and  beneath  life  lie  the  eternal  realities.  Man, 
free  moral  agent  as  he  is,  cannot  escape  the 
laws  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  which  is  every¬ 
where  about  us.  Listen!  “Of  all  that  he  has 
labored  for,  the  eternal  law  of  heaven  and  earth 
measures  out  to  him  for  reward,  to  the  utmost 
atom,  that  part  which  he  ought  to  have  labored 
for,  and  withdraws  from  him  (or  enforces  on 
him,  it  may  be),  inexorably,  that  part  which  he 
ought  not  to  have  labored  for,  until,  on  his  sum¬ 
mer  threshing  floor,  stands  his  heap  of  corn; 
little  or  much,  not  according  to  his  labor,  but 
to  his  discretion.  No  ‘commercial  arrangements,’ 
no  painting  of  surfaces,  nor  alioying  of  sub¬ 
stances,  will  avail  him  a  pennyweight.  Nature 
asks  of  him  calmly  and  inevitably,  ‘What  have 
you  found,  or  formed — the  right  thing  or  the 
wrong?’  By  the  right  thing  you  shall  live;  by 
the  wrong  you  shall  die. 

“To  thoughtless  persons  it  seems  otherwise. 
The  world  looks  to  them  as  if  they  could  cozen 
It  out  of  some  ways  and  means  of  life.  But 
they  cannot  cozen  IT;  they  can  only  cozen  their 
neighbors.  The  world  is  not  to  be  cheated 
of  a  grain;  not  so  much  as  a  breath  of  its  air 
can  be  drawn  surreptitiously.  For  every  piece 
of  wise  work  done,  so  much  life  is  granted;  for 
every  piece  of  foolish  work,  nothing;  for  every 
piece  of  wicked  work,  so  much  death  is  allo'tted.’ 
This  is  as  sure  as  the  courses  of  day  and  night. 
But  when  the  means  of  life  are  once  produced, 
men,  by  their  various  struggles  and  industries 
of  accumulation  or  exchange,  may  variously 
gather,  waste,  restrain,  or  distribute  them;  ne¬ 
cessitating.  in  proportion  to  the  waste  or  re¬ 
straint,  accurately,  so  much  more  death.  The 
rate  and  range  of  additional  death  are  meas¬ 
ured  by  the  rate  and  range  of  waste,  and  are 
Inevitable.  The  only  question  .(determined 
mostly  by  fraud  in  peace,  and  force  in  war)  is, 
Who  is  to  die,  and  how?” 

These  are  not  the  words  of  a  professor  set¬ 
ting  forth  to  his  pupils  the  laws  of  trade;  they 
are  the  words  of  a  man  who  has  had  the  veil 
lifted  for  a  time  and  sees  the  inflnite  life  that 
lies  concealed  behind  our  finite  life  and  per¬ 
ceives  that  “God  within  the  shadow”  of  whom 
James  Russell  Lowell  and  Victor  Hugo  have 
told  us.  To  this  man  the  phenomena  of  all 
material  things  are  moral  phenomena;  to  him 
the  study  of  riches  is  the  study  of  moral  sci¬ 
ence;  it  deals  with  the  true  relation  of  men 
toward  each  other,  and  with  the  Just  laws  of 
their  association  and  the  purpose  of  labor. 

The  popular  idea  of  wealth  and  riches  is  not 
the  true  idea.  Wealth,  he  says,  in  reality  we 
confuse  with  money.  “The  land  we  have  no 
skill  to  cultivate,  the  book  which  is  sealed  to 
ns,  or  dress  which  is  superfluous,  may  indeed 
be  exchangeable,  but  as  such  are  nothing  more 
than  a  cumbrous  form  of  bank  note,  of  doubtful 
or  slow  convertibility.  As  long  as  we  retain 
possession  of  them,  we  merely  keep  our  bank 
notes  in  the  shape  of  gravel  or  clay,  or  book 
leaves,  or  of  embroidered  tissue.” 

With  false  views  of  the  moral  relation  of 
riches  it  will  necessarily  follow  that  commerce 
carried  on  with  these  false  views  is  itself  almost 
an  evil  thing;  end,  with  a  fine  sense  of  the  his¬ 
torical  importance  of  philology,  Ruskin  points 
out  to  us  that  commerce  carried  on  with  these 
low  and  false  ideals  has  given  us  from  the  same 
root  the  words  "trader,”  “traditor,”  and  “traitor.” 
“For  which  simplicity  of  language,”  says  he, 
“there  is  more  reason  than  at  first  appears,  for 
as  in  true  commerce  there  is  no  ‘profit,’  so  in  true 
commerce  there  is  no  ‘sale.’  The  Idea  of  sale  is 
that  of  an  interchange  between  enemies  re¬ 
spectively  endeavoring  to  get  the  better  of  one 
another;  but  commerce  is  an  exchange  between 
friends,  and  there  is  no  desire  but  that  it  shonld 
be  Just,  any  more  than  there  shonld  be  between 
members  of  the  same  family.  The  moment 


there  is  a  bargain  over  the  pottage,  the  family 
relation  is  dissolved — typically,  ‘the  days  of 
mourning  for  my  father  are  at  hand.’  Where¬ 
upon  follows  the  resolve,  ‘then  will  I  slay  my 
brother.’  ”  And  so  remorseless  is  this  false  view 
of  commerce  and  of  commercial  success  that 
our  prophet  of  the  new  economy  tells  ns  that 
“this  great  law  rules  all  the  wild  design,  that 
success  (while  society  is  guided  by  laws  of  com¬ 
petition)  signifies  always  so  much  victory  over 
your  neighbor  as  to  obtain  the  direction  of  his 
work,  and  to  take  the  profits  of  it.  This  is  the 
real  source  of  all  great  riches.  No  man  can 
become  largely  rich  by  his  personal  toil.” 

This  last  thought  is  the  concrete  statement 
of  the  same  thought  which  he  had  elaborated  in 
the  Political  Economy  of  Art  of  which  he  told 
his  hearers  in  Manchester.  “You  would  be  in¬ 
dignant  if  you  saw  a  strong  man  walk  into  a 
theatre  or  a  lecture-room  and,  calmly  choosing 
the  best  place,  take  his  feeble  neighbor  by  the 
shoulder  and  turn  him  out  of  It  into  the  back 
seats,  or  the  street.  You  would  be  equally  in¬ 
dignant  if  you  saw  a  stout  fellow  thrust  himr 
self  up  to  a  table  where  hungry  children  were 
being  fed  and  reach  his  arm  over  their  heads 
and  take  their  bread  from  them.  But  you  are 
not  the  least  indignant  if,  when  a  man  has  stout¬ 
ness  of  thought  and  swiftness  of  capacity,  and, 
instead  of  being  long-armed  only,  has  the  much 
greater  gift  of  being  long-headed — you  think 
it  perfectly  just  that  he  should  use  his  intellect 
to  take  the  bread  out  of  the  mouths  of  all  the 
other  men  in  town  who  are  of  the  same  trade 
with  him;  or  use  his  breadth  and  sweep  of  sight 
to  gather  some  branch  of  the  commerce  of  the 
country  into  one  great  cobweb,  of  which  he  is 
himself  to  be  the  central  spider,  making  every 
thread  vibrate  with  the  points  of  his  claws,  and 
commanding  every  avenue  with  the  facets  of 
his  eyes.  You  see  no  injustice  In  this.  But 
there  is  injustice,  and,  let  us  trust  one  of  which 
honorable  men  will  at  no  very  distant  period 
disdain  to  be  guilty.” 


CHICAGO 

George  WllUain  Wright  ' 

Z  Your  correspondent  would  be  most'happy  to 
report  a  number  of  interesting  news  items,  but 
the  truth  is  that  religious  news  about'Chicago 
at  present  is  exceedingly  scarce.  Many  of  the 
churches  have  closed  their  evening  services 
until  cool  weather  begins,  but  a  morning  ser¬ 
vice  is  held  in  nearly  all  the  churches.  The 
pastors  are  out  of  town  for  the  most  part.  On 
the  south  side  your  correspondent  has  the  pecu¬ 
liar  distinction  of  being  the  only  pastor  at 
home,  although  Dr.  Oampbell  of  Englewood 
also  remains  in  the  city.  There  are  a  few  pas¬ 
tors  at  home  on  the  north  and  west  sides,  and 
Dr.  McOanghlan  of  the  Third  Church  is  re¬ 
maining  in  bis  pulpit  throughout  the  summer, 
prefering  to  take  his  vacation  at  another  sea¬ 
son.  Although  1  wrote  in  a  former  letter  that 
it  was  hoped  quite  a  delegation  of  Chicago 
pastors  might  visit  Northfield  together  this 
summer,  I  am  unable  now  to  change  such  hopes 
into  history.  At  the  present  writing  I  know 
of  but  two  pastors  attending  the  conference. 
Dr.  F.  W.  Carson  of  the  Lake  View  Church 
and  the  Rev.  N.  B.  Barr  of  Olivet  Memorial 
Church.  It  is  thought,  however,  that  next 
year  a  larger  number  may  be  privileged  to  go. 
Although  but  these  two  brethren  are  attending 
the  conference  at  Northfield  not  a  few  have 
planned  to  spend  several  days  at  the  similar 
convention  held  at  Winona  from  August  17th 
to  27th ;  the  speakers  expected  at  Winona  insure 
a  spendid  program  here. 

It  did  not  seem  feasible  to  combine  in  any 
general  movement  for  tent  work  here  in 
Chicago  during  the  summer,  although  con¬ 
siderable  discussion  was  given  to  the  question. 
However,  a  number  of  tents  have  been  put  into 
use  In  various  parts  of  the  oity,  and  good  work 


has,been  done  in  them.  The  Christian  'En- 
deavorers  of  the  west  side  maintained  union 
tent  meetngs  during  the  month  of  July,  and 
some  of  the  churches  have  carried  forward  in¬ 
dividual  efforts.  The  Home  Mission  Commit¬ 
tee  of  our  Presbytery  have  bad  a  tent  of  their 
own,  which  they  have  sent  about  to  the  various 
churches  for  a  period  of  three  weeks  in  each 
church. 

Chicago  this  year  was  the  convention  oity 
for  the  Baptist  Young  People’s  Union,  and  a 
host  of  splendid  young  people  gathered  here 
from  all  over  the  land.  One  of  the  newspaper 
editorials  very  favorably  commented  upon  the 
convention  and  extended  its  paragraph  to  speak 
in  similar  language  of  the  Epworth  League 
Convention  in  California,  and  the  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  gathering  at  Cincinnati.  Surely  there 
must  be  some  encouraging  signs  of  the  times 
when  such  movements  are  possible,  and  the  re¬ 
cognition  of  them  by  the  secular  press  is  an  in¬ 
dication  that  this  hard-headed  and  every  day 
world  is  growing  sensible  to  their  influence. 

During  the  summer  many  societies  in  the 
city  have  been  unusually  active  in  sending 
children  and  mothers  (who  otherwise  would 
have  no  vacation)  into  the  country  for  ten  days 
to  two  weeks  of  holiday.  Probably  no  summer 
in  Chicago  has  seen  so  much  of  this  work  done 
and  the  Bureau  of  Charities  has  made  it  the 
regular  business  of  its  offices  through  July  and 
August. 


THE  ALPINE  SHEEP 

Marla  White  Lowell 
When  on  my  ear  your  loss  was  knelled, 

And  tender  sympathy  npbnrst, 

A  little  spring  from  memory  welled. 

Which  once  had  quenched  my  bitter^thirst. 
And  I  was  fain  to  bear  to  you 
A  portion  )f  its  mild  relief. 

That  it  might  be  as  healing  dew 
To  steal  some  fever  from  your  grief.  • 

After  our  child's  untroubled  breath 
Up  to  the  Father  took  Its  way. 

And  on  our  home  the  shade  of  Death 
Like  a  long  twilight  haunting  lay. 

And  friends  came  round,  with  ns  to  weep 
Her  little  spirit’s  swift  remove. 

The  story  of  the  Alpine  sheep 
Was  told  to  us  by  one  we  love. 

They,  In  the  valley’s  sheltering  care 
Soon  crop  the  meadow’s  tender  prime. 

And  when  the  sod  gro.ws  brown  and  bare. 

The  shepherd  strives  to  make  them 'climb 
To  airy  shelves  of  pasture  green 
That  hang  along  the  mountain's  side. 

Where  flowers  and  grass  ’ogether  lean, 

And  down  through  mist  the  sungleams  slide. 

But  naught  can  tempt  the  timid  things 
The  steep  and  rugged  paths  to  try. 

Though  sweet  the  shepherd  calls  and  sings. 
And  seared  below  the  pastures  lie. 

Till  in  bis  arms  their  lambs  be  takes. 

Along  the  dizzy  verge  to  go: 

Then,  heedless  of  the  rifts  and  breaks , 

They  foilow  on,  o’er  rock  and  snow. 

And  in  those  pastures,  I'.fted  fair. 

More  dewy.soft  than  lowland  mead. 

The  shepherd  drops  bis  tender  care. 

And  sheep  bnd  lambs  together  feed. 

This  parable,  by  nature  breathed. 

Blew  on  me  as  the  south-wind  free 
Over  frozen  brooks,  that  flow  unsheathed 
From  icy  thraldom  to  the  sea. 

A  blissful  vision  through  the  night 
Would  all  my  happy  senses  sway. 

Of  the  Gh>od  Shepherd  on  the  height. 

Or  climbing  up  the  starry  way. 

Holding  our  little  lamb  asleep. 

While  like  the  murmur  of  the  sea. 

Sounded  that  voice  along  the  deep’ 

Saying,  “Arise  and  follow  me  I” 


Wc  have  never  seen  mnoh  rbymn  or  reason 
in  the  Snnday-Sohool  Times’s  cry  of  An  Amer¬ 
ican  Bible  for  Americans.  Of  all  things  in 
this  world  not  bounded  by  race  nor  race  prejn- 
dice,  the  Bible  wonld  seem  to  be  the  least  open 
to  snob  limitations.  If  we  are  to  have  the 
work  of  the  American  Revision  Company,  let 
ns  stand  on  broad  catholic  ground  of  merit  and 
not  be  put  on  the  market  to  any  such  unworthy 
tune  as  An  American  Bible  for  Americans. "  g 
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Ten  New  EnqIc4.nd  Leaders  By  Williston 
Walker.  Silrer,  Bardett  and  Oompanv 
$2.00. 

It  ia  aatoniahing  how  mnoh  of  what  goea  to 
make  np  the  whole  two  hundred  and  eighty 
yeara  of  New  England  history  is  in  the  ten 
studies  contained  in  this  volnme.  Professor 
Walker  remarks  that  Congregationalism  never 
had  a  hero  who  stood  to  it  in  the  relation  of 
one  overshadowing  leader.  As  it  has  had 
ohnrohea,  bnt  not  One  Ohnroh,  so  it  has  had 
leaders  and  not  one  leader.  The  ten  selected 
by  the  author  for  his  lectures  at  Andover  on 
The  Sonthworth  Foundation,  in  1898  and  1899, 
have  been  taken  as  representative  men  of  their 
time  who  tell  the  story  of  New  England,  on 
the  side  where  it  has  the  greatest  signficance 
and  is  best  worth  telling,  on  the  side  of  its 
religions  and  intellectnal  development. 

There  is  a  certain  unity  of  purpose  and  char¬ 
acter  in  the  selections  as  a  whole,  though  the 
individnal  selections  present  so  rich  a  variety  of 
character  as  to  include  every  possible  diversity 
of  type.  No  donbt  Professor  Walker  has  been 
sorely  tried  by  the  omissions  he  has  found  it 
necessary  to  make.  A  Oonneoticnt  man,  born 
in  New  Haven  and  raised  in  Hartford,  most 
have  pat  himself  under  stern  repression  to  have 
omitted  John  Davenport  and  Thomas  Hooker 
from  his  list.  Bat  he  has  found  consolation 
in  roanding  up  his  feast  with  each  a  rich  indi¬ 
cation  of  Oonnecticat’s  place  in  the  roll  of  mas¬ 
ters  as  the  sketch  of  Leonard  Bacon.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  list  it  might  seem  that  Ply- 
moath  wa^  too  typical,  anl  affected  the  history 
of  democratic  America  and  its  democratic 
Christianity  too  deeply  to  have  only  one  repre¬ 
sentative,  and  he  not  a  minister.  Bat  this  non- 
clerical  subject  is  precisely  the  feature  which 
weighs  most  in  selecting  the  representative  for 
Plymouth.  N o  other  name  represented  the  whole 
type  in  himself  so  well  as  William  Bradford, 
much  as  Elder  Brewster  may  have  deserved  a 
place  by  his  side.  Rhode  Island  might  or 
might  not  have  chosen  Samuel  Hopkins  for  her 
representative  among  the  ten,  but  when  Pro¬ 
fessor  Walker  placed  him  there  in  preference 
to  Roger  Williams,  he  widened  the  scope  of 
his  studies  and  gave  us  a  sketch  which  entered 
far  more  deeply  than  any  study  of  Roger  Will¬ 
iams  could  into  the  religious  and  intellectual 
life  'of  New  England.  The  same  general 
principle  of  choice  has  filled  out  the  list.  John 
Cotton  is  the  type  of  the  English  born  and 
trained  Puritan  minister  of  the  first  colonial 
generation.  Richard  Mather,  the  distin¬ 
guished  father  of  yet  more  distinguished  sons, 
represents  in  those  studies  a  kind  of  church- 
leadership  for  which  some  of  us  may  not  have 
known  there  was  a  place  in  the  simple  ecclesi¬ 
astical  organization  of  those  times.  John 
Eliot,  of  course,  is  as  much  a  necessary  sub¬ 
ject  in  a  series  of  sketches  like  this  as  Apollo 
is  in  a  series  of  Greek  art.  With  Jonathan  Ed¬ 
wards  the  old  New  England  line  ends  andja 
new  line  of  development  begins  to  which  Pro¬ 
fessor  Walker  has  given  the  greatest  possible 
breadth  in  his  treatment  of  it,  by  taking  into 
the  series  typical  representatives  of  such  diverse 
character  and  elements  as  Jonathan  Edwards, 
Charles  Chauncy  and  Leonard  Woods.  The 
effect  of  this  selection  on  the  lectures  has  been 
to  make  each  of  these  three  stand  for  a  period 
and  represent  a  movement  with  its  currents  and 
counter-currents,  its  whirls  and  eddies.  First 
in  the  sketch  of  Eiwards  we  have  the  great 
Aufkldrung  which  fired  and  fused  New  England 
from  end  to  end.  In  Charles  Chauncy  we  have 
the  conservative  reaction  and  the  preparation 
of  the  soilfor  theUnitarian  movement  that  came 
next,  and  finally,  instead  of  another  added^to  the 


many  studies  of  that  hard -worked  snbjeot.  Dr. 
Ohanning,  we  have  a  new  one  taken  from  the 
storm  centre  of  the  whole  controversy,  but 
which  to  few  readers  of  this  generation  is  much 
more  than  a  name,  Leonard  Woods.  The 
work  is  done  with  the  scholarly  breadth  and 
accuracy  which  we  expect  of  the  author  of 
the  ** Creeds  and  Platforms  of  Congregational¬ 
ism,”  and  of  “The  History  of  Congregation¬ 
alism  in  the  United  States,  ”  and  with  a  can¬ 
dor  which  befits  a  professor  who,  having  served 
his  novitiate  in  a  theological  school,  founded 
to  represent  the  conservative  side  of  the  sub- 
ject  has  now  been  transformed  to  the  fountain 
and  source  of  the  new  school  theology  at  New 
Haven.  , 

The  Christian  Doctrine  op  Justification 
AND  Reconciuation.  By  Albrecht  Ritschl. 
The  Pobitive  Development  of  the  Doctrine, 
English  Translation  Edited  by  H.  R.  Mack¬ 
intosh,  Ph.  D. ,  Minister  of  the  Free  Church. 
Tayport,  and  A.  B.  Macaulay,  A.  M.. 
Minister  of  the  East  Free  Church,  Forfair 
Imported  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  $1.00 

IThe  important  feature  of  this  volume  is  that 
it  contains  the  positive  development  of  Rit- 
schl's  theological  system.  The  historic  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  work  was  published  in  English 
as  long  ago  as  1872.  This,  his  greatest  work, 
has  remained  untranslated  to  the  present  time. 
Meantime  interest  in  Ritschl  has  been  deepen¬ 
ing  and  extending  in  this  country.  The  points 
aimed  at  by  him  are  better  understood  and  the 
scope  and  siguificauce  of  his  work  more  thor¬ 
oughly  appreciated.  Dr.  Orr’s  book,  though 
far  from  sympathetic,  opened  the  way  for  the 
translator,  while  in  Germany  Ritschl's  in¬ 
fluence  seems  to  have  grown  steadily.  The 
source  and  centre  of  all  this  interest  has  been 
in  the  volume  now  presented  in  English  dress. 
Ritschl’s  monumental  work,  "The  Christian 
Doctrine  of  Justification  and  Reconciliation,” 
of  which  the  first  edition  was  completed  be¬ 
tween  the  years  1870  and  ’74.  A  second  edition 
appeared  in  1883  and  five  years  later  the  third. 

The  volume  really  presents  the  Gottingen 
professor’s  entire  theological  system.  With 
German  thoroaghness  it  begins  with  the  con¬ 
ception  of  the  Christian  religion  as  the 
framework  of  systematic  theology.  .,Trae  .to 
Ritschl’s  contention  that  in  Christianity  we 
have  to  do  not  so  much  with  a  doctrine  of 
the  atonement  as  with  a  divine  system  of  justi- 
ficatiou  and  recouciliation,  the  work  opens  with 
a~dis3assioa  of  this  conception  audits  relations. 

It  then  passes  to  consider  certain  fundamental 
assumptions  on  which  this  whole  system  of 
belief  and  spiritual  couception  rests,  such  as  the 
doctrine  of  God,  the  doctrine  of  sin  and  the 
d^trine  of  the  person  and  life-work  of  Jesus 
Uhrist.  The  next  step  is  to  tighten  his  arch 
by  driving  home  the  key-stone  and  presenting 
the  basis  of  proof  and  conviction  in  which  the 
system  rests.  The  work  ends  with  a  very  re¬ 
markable  survey  of  what  Ritschl  calls  the  con- 
saquences  or  results  of  this  divine  system.  It 
is  in  other  words  a  survey  of  the  religious 
functions  which  spring  from  reconciliation 
with  God  and  the  religious  form  of  action. 
This  Chapter  IX.  is  intended  to  throw  its  light 
back  on  the  entire  previous  discussion  and 
place  the  whole  before  the  reader  in  its  true 
and  essential  spiritual  relation  It  is  a  conclu¬ 
sion  to  which  we  are  brought  slowly,  but  hav¬ 
ing  reached  it  the  key-notes  of  the  whole  work 
are  here. 

The  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company  have 
brought  out  a  new  edition  of  a  good  book  in 
Modern  Missions  in  the  East,  Their 
Methods,  Successes  and  Limitations.  By 
Edward  A.  Lawrence,  D.  D.  With  an  In- 
trodnction  by  Pres.  Edward  D.  Eaton,  D.  D. , 

M.  D.,  of  Beloit.  |1.50. 

'The  book  is  founded  upon  a  series  of  wholly 
independent  personal  studies  undertaken  at  the 
author’s  own  impulse,  carried  out  at  his  own 


expense  and  which  occupied  him  for  twenty 
months  in  a  journey  around  the  globe.  They 
were  orignally  published  in  1894  and  were  recog¬ 
nized  at  once  as  the  product  of  a  singularly 
well-trained  and  competent  observer.  Dr. 
Lawrence  was  one  of  the  most  gifted  and  richly 
endowed  young  ministers  in  the  American  pul¬ 
pit.  The  grandson  of  Dr.  Leonard  Woods  of 
Andover,  and  the  only  son  of  Professor  Edwgrd 
A.  Lawrence  of  East  Windsor,  there  came  to 
him  a  natural  heritage  of  Christian  scholar¬ 
ship.  Into  these  lectures  he  threw  the  win¬ 
ning  arts  of  ripe  culture,  and  a  gracious,  manly 
strength.  Their  orignality  and  independent 
value  was  recognized  at  once  on  their  first  de¬ 
livery  at  Andover  and  in  their  subsequent  de¬ 
livery  before  the  Yale  Theological  Seminary 
and  at  Beloit.  An  example  of  their  Catholic 
breaith  is  the  author’s  relation  to  Roman 
Catholic  missions,  and  his  appreciation  of  celi¬ 
bate  work,  though  nothing  could  be  more 
sound  than  his  remarks  on  the  missionary  value 
of  the  Christiau  home.  The  book  deserved  to 
be  republished  as  a  permanent  hand  book  for 
the  study  of  missions  in  the  East  and  for  its 
novel  suggestions  that  Christianity  itself  came 
from  the  East,  and  that  Eastern  Christianity, 
may  yet  have  mnoh  to  teach  us.  It  is  enriched 
with  an  interesting  series  of  new  missionary 
illustrations. 


Literary  Notes 


Good  Housekeeping  for  September  has,  among  a 
number  of  interesting  and  helpful  papers,  one 
by  Joaiah  Flynt  on  tne  subject  of  housewife 
and  hobo,  and  Margaret  E.  Sangster  continues 
the  domestic  servant  problem  begun  in  August. 

^  The  large  and  increasing  number  of  readers 
interested  is  the  rapidlly  developing  treasures 
and  rich  finds  of  American  Folk  Lore  will  be 
glad  to  be  reminded  of  the  bi-monthly  Journal 
of  American  Folk  Lore,  edited  by  Alexander 
Francis  Chamberlain  and  published  for  the 
American  Folk  Lore  Society  by  Houghton  Miffln 
and  Company,  Boston  and  New  York  at  |3.00 
per  annum. 

We  have  before  ns  the  current  number  of  The 
American  Antiquarain  and  Oriental  Journal^ 
edited  by  the  Rev.  Stephen  D.  Peet,  Ph.D., 
assisted  by  a  corps  of  twelve  well-known  Ori¬ 
entalists  and  antiquarian  specialists.  The 
number  for  August  opens  with  an  extremely 
ineresting  paper  by  Professor  G.  L.  Robinson 
of  McCormick  Theological  Seminary  on  The 
High  Place  at  Petra,  in  Edom,  with  a  full 
series  of  superb  illustrations. 

The  sudden  burst  of  Asia  and  Asiatic  matters 
into  public  notice  was  told  in  the  contents  of 
the  August  National  Geographical  Magazine, 
where  we  find  the  leader,  Asia,  the  Cradle  of 
Humanity,  by  Vice-president  W.  G.  McGee, 
followed  by  another  on  the  Link  relations  of 
South westrn  Asia,  by  Talcott  Willihms,  LL.  D., 
and  a  third  of  unique  interest  on  The  Old  Post 
Road  from  Tiflis  to  Erivan,  by  Esther  Lancraft 
Hovey,  illstrated. 

We  do  not  often  find  a  better  or  more  inter¬ 
esting  provision  of  literary  news  and  items, 
home  and  foreign,  old  and  new,  than  is  spread 
before  the  readers  of  The  Literary  Era  in  the 
current  number  for  August. 

The  striking  papers  in  The  North  American 
for  Angnst  are  Dr.  Buckley’s  Absurd  Paradox  of 
Christian  Science  and  The  Betting  Book  at 
Brook’s  by  G.  S.  Street. 

The  current  number  of  the  Yale  Review  for 
August  has  at  least  two  articles  which  any 
wide-awake  citizen  should  find  it  necessary  to 
read.  The  Supreme  Court  and  the  Insular 
Oases,  by  Simeon  E.  Baldwin ;  and  The  Meas¬ 
urement  of  Unemployment;  A  Statistical  Study, 
by  William  F.  Willoughby. 

We  notice  also  that  very  hopeful,  promising 
monthly  founded  by  Gen.  Armstrong  in  1873, 
published  by  the  Hampton  Normal  and  Agri¬ 
cultural  Institute  and  devoted  to  the  undevel¬ 
oped  races  of  the  South,  The  Southern  Workman. 
The  Angnst  number  is  full  of  extremely  inter¬ 
esting  reports  on  the  work  among  the  Indians 
and  colored  people  and  illustrated  papers  on 
their  industries. 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON 
SUNDAY  SEPTEHBER  6  1901 
JAOOB  AT  BETHEL 
Thk  Introductort  Lrssok 
A  writer  on  Old  Teatament  hiatory  aaya  that 
the  hiatory  of  Isaac  and  Jacob  repreaenta  the 
hindranoee  to  the  covenant.  “laaac  lagged  be¬ 
hind,  Jacob  tried  to  go  before,  God.”  In  thia 
Jaoob  waa  like  Abraham,  whom  we  have 
more  than  once  found  deviaing  ways  to  help 


in  hia  father’s  lifetime  Baan  had  left  Palestine 
and  settled  in  the  land  of  Seir  (zzzii.  8),  and 
all  the  reputation  his  father  and  grandfather 
had  established  among  the  Hittites  and  Amor- 
itea  and  Philistines  was  lost  for  him ;  and  Jaoob 
had  to  build  his  temporal  fortunes  up  from 
the  very  foundation,  passing  over  Jordan  with 
nothing  but  his  staff  (zzxii.  10),  and  never, 
apparently,  achieving  the  worldly  prosperity 
of  his  father  and  grandfather. 

This  is  a  most  impressive  lesson  for  parents. 
Onr  Lord  summed  it  np  lu  one  word  when  He 


God  to  keep  Hie  promises  But  he  wa^nnlike  whosoever  would  save  his  li 

him  in  the  motive  of  hie  effort.  If  anything  26).  How  many 

is  plain  upon  the  surface  of  thia  narrative,  it  is  parents  there  are  who  dare  not  covet 

that  Jaoob’s  only  thought  in  hia  early  course  things  for  their  children, 

of  conduct  was  himself;  he  desired  to  secure  ^^^i  too  high  a  standard, 

the  birthright  and  the  blessing,  not  with  those  prosperity.  How 

large  views  of  spiritual  privilege  and  oblige-  there  are  who  would  rather  see  their 


tion  which  actuated  Abraham ;  not  with  any 
desire  to  benefit  and  be  a  blessing  to  the  world, 
bnt  simply  for  his  own  aggrandisement.  And 
therefore  it  was  that  now,  at  the  period  at 
which  we  have  arrived,  the  wheels  of  progress 


sons  prosperous  business  men — with  some  de¬ 
gree  of  piety,  of  course,  thrown  in— than  hum¬ 
ble  ministers  or  teachers  of  the  Gospel.  And 
how  often  is  their  effort  to  secure  worldly 
prosperity  baffled,  because  God  would  save  their 


had  to  be  stopped,  the  hands  turned  back  u]^n  children,  who  are  children  of  the  covenant  in- 
the  dial.  Jaoob  must  retrace  the  steps  his  though  their  parents  are  spiritual  cow- 

grandfather  had  painfully  trod,  and  go  back  to  heaviest  loss  of  all  to  Jaoob  and  to 

Paddan  Aram,  to  conquer  in  years  of  loneliness  children  of  parents  like  Isaac  was  the  loss 

and  baffled  endeavor  the  spiritual  heights  which  spiritual  heritage.  Abraham’s  large 

might  have  been  his  by  inheritance  had  he  eighty  faith,  which  had  de- 

not  chosen  to  servo  self  rather  than  to  serve  upon  the  youthful  Isaac  with  such 

mankind.  ,  _  .  ,  marvelous  power  at  the  time  of  the  sacrifice, 

Isaac,  however,  was  not  without  responsibi-  ^g^g  ihcre  stopped  by  Isaac’s  spiritual  apathy, 
lity  in  this  retrograde  movement  of  the  Chosen  Though  he  himself  was  a  man  of  faith  and 
People.  It  is  as  disastrous  to  lag  behind  as  to  religions  feeling,  he  transmitted  none  of 

go  before.  There  is  as  much  self-seeking  in  ^.jjggg  yirtues  to  his  sons.  Jaoob  must  go  forth 
weakness,  in  a  timid  reluctance  to  grasp  a  isolation,  as  Abraham  long  years  before 

proffered  blessing,  as  in  a  too  ^eat  e^erness  done,  to  reconquer  for  himself  that  which 

it  is  not  too  much  to  say  should  have  come  to 


to  turn  benefits  to  one’s  personal  account.  And 
this  was  Isaac’s  sin.  i  Gentle,  spiritually 
minded,  a  man  of  peace,  setting  a  beautiful  ex¬ 
ample  in  his  detachment  from  worldly  things, 
he  failed  just  in  this  particular,  as  his  blessing 
of  his  two  sons  shows  ( xxvii.  27-29,89,  40). 
Not  a  word  to  either  son  of  the  covensmt 
blessing.  So  far  as  his  blessing  of  his 
supposed  elder  son  'is  concerned,  Esau  might 
have  had  the  covenant  blessing  after  all,  for 
all  that  Isaac  ^  asks  for  Jacob  is  blessings 
of  the  dew  of  heaven  and  the  fatness  of  the 
earth  and  dominion  over  his  brother — mere 
temporal  success.  The  only  hint  of  the  blessing 
of  Abraham  is  in  the  last  clause,  which  is  the 
purely  personal  part  of  the  original  blessing 
(xii.  8) ;  the  true  blessedness  of  this  con¬ 
dition  (last  clause  of  xii.  8)  being  pointedly 
omitted. 

II  We  cannot  think  that  Isaac  did  not  value  the 
covenant  blessing ;  it  was  because  he  so  highly 
valued  it,  so  thoroughly  apprehended  its  im¬ 
mense  importance,  that  he  hesitated  to  give  it 
to  his  son.  He  supposed  himself  to  be  blessing 
Esau,  and  though,  as  we  saw  in  onr  last  lesson, 
he  could  hardly  have  understood  that  Esau 
was  to  be  entirely  shut  out  from  the  covenant, 
he  did  know  that  the  pre-eminence  belonged  to 
the  younger  son  (xxv.  28).  He  could  not  bring 
himself  whole  heartedly  to  fall  in  with  God’s 
plan  for  his  two  sons,  and  frankly  acknowledge 
Jaoob  as  the  heir  of  the  covenant.  He  could 
not  leave  Esau  in  the  hands  of  God ;  he  must 
secure  for  him  all  that  by  any  means  he  dared 
to  ask  for  him,  temporal  blessing  at  least. 

Even  temporally  this  lagging  policy  of  Isaac 
failed  of  its  end.  He  had  inherited  from  his 
father  Abraham  great  wealth,  brilliant  pres¬ 
tige,  large  infiuenoe.  He  transmits  none  of 
these  to  his  sons.  Though  God  had  blessed 
him  till  he  became  very  great  in  the  matter  of  his 
possessions,  we  do  not  find  that  either  of  his 
sons  waa  the  better  for  his  greatness.  Already 


him  by  natural  inherltage,  an  apprehension  of 
the  presence  and  the  power  of  God.  This,  too, 
is  a  parable  for  parents  who  come  of  a  long 
line  of  pious  ancestors.  Let  them  take  heed 
that  'they  waste  not  their  inheritance,  bnt 
transmit  it,  enhanced  by  their  own  experience, 
to  their  sons. 

Isaac,  however,  learned  his  lesson  through 
his  own  mistake,  as  God’s  children  must  do 
when  they  will  not  learn  directly  from  God. 
He  came  at  last  to  see  that  the  covenant  was 
to  be  kept  through  Jaoob,  though  not  until, 
(partly  by  his  weak  vacillation  and  partiality, 
which  had  in  some  sense  compelled  Jaoob  to 
take  matters  into  his  own  hands, )  his  home 
was  broken  np  by  the  dissensions  of  his  sons. 
He  was  not  himself  aware  of  the  true  state  of 
things;  his  vigorous,  energetic  wife  managed 
him  in  this  matter  as  in  what  bad  gone  before, 
and  kept  him  in  partial  ignorance  of  what  was 
the  case  in  the  household;  bnt  he  saw  the 
necessity  of  Jacob’s  departure,  and  his  spiritual 
blindness  having  at  length  passed  away,  he  saw 
Jacob’s  relation  to  the  covenant.  Sending  him 
away  to  Paddan  Aram,  he  gave  him  at  last  the 
blessing  of  Abraham  (xvii.  -  1-9),  the  covenant 
bllessing  of  the  Almighty  (xxviii.  8,  4). 


THE  LESSON 
Genesis  xxviii.  10-22 

Golden  Text.  Surely  Jehovah  is  in  this 
place.  Gen.  xxviii.  16. 

A  new  development  of  spiritual  truth  is  made 
in  this  lesson.  We  have  already  traced  the 
gradual  unfolding  of  the  truth  of  God  in  the 
early  history  of  mankind  told  in  this  Book  of 
Genesis.  Now  we '  may  add  to  the  lessons 
already  received  the  truth  of  Providence,  of  the 
personal  minute  superintendence  by  God  of  the 
affairs  of  men,  or  as  we  now  understand  it 
better,  the  possibility  of  ^fellowship  between 


God  and  man.  The  entire  story  of  Jaoob’s  exile 
(xzviii.  l-zxzv-.  97)  is  an  exemplification  of 
this  truth,  first  shown  in  the  vision  of  Jaoob 
at  Bethel. 

From  Beersheba  to  Harran  is  full  four  hun¬ 
dred  miles — a  long  journey  for  a  lonely  .man. 
His  grandfather  had  come  over  this  ground  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  numerous  retinue ;  Jaoob  had 
the  companionship  only  of  his  own  thoughts,  and 
reproachful  enough  they  must  have  been.  Not 
without  forebodings  as  to  present  safety,  too, 
for  what  was  to  hinder  Esau  from  secretly  fol¬ 
lowing  and  executing  his  threats  (xxvii.  41) 
so  soon  as  a  convenient  distance  lay  between 
them  and  home!  It  was  probably  some  fear  o 
this  kind  that  urged  Jaoob  forward  on  this  first 
day  of  his  journey,  for  not  till  he  had  put  forty 
miles  between  himself  and  Beersheba  did  he 
stop  for  a  night’s  rest,  on  the  elope  of  that  hill 
where  his  grandfather  Abraham  had  built  an 
altar  and  taken  spiritual  possession  of  the  land 
in  the  name  of  God  (xii.  8),  and  whence  he 
had  surveyed  the  promised  inherituioe  of  his 
seed  (xiii.  14,  15,  compare  verses  8,  4).  Was 
it  the  reproach  of  a  guilty  conscience  that  made 
him  hesitate  to  ask  the  hospitality  of  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Lnz,  in  the  valley  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill?  His  grandfather  had  been  on  friendly 
terms  with  these  people,  and  surely  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  that  great  and  peaceful  sheik  was  still 
fragrant  in  the  neighborhood.  We  would  rather 
think  it  was  reverence  for  that  great  memory 
in  his  own  breast  that  made  Jccoh  choose  to 
rest  out  in  the  open  air  on  that  hillside  east  of 
Bethel  (xii.  8,  compare  xiii.  8),  which  his 
grandfather  had  consecrated,  and  which  from 
this  night  was  to  be  a  place  of  peculiar  sanc¬ 
tity  in  Israel  (Genesis  xxv.  7,  8;  Jadges,  iv.  4, 
5;  1  Samuel  x.  8),  even  when  Israel  had  turned 
away  from  its  more  spiritual  set  vice  of  God  (1 
Kings  xii.  28-88). 

It  seems,  indeed,  most  probable  that  the 
spiritual  discipline  to  which  God  was  now 
calling  this  son  of  the  covenant  began  with 
precisely  this  feeling  of  filial  reverence,  for  the 
words  of  onr  lesson  (verse  11)  are  not,  as  in  both 
onr  versions,  a  certain  place,  but  the  place,  as  in' 
the  margin ;  that  is,  the  sacred  place,  the  sanc¬ 
tuary,  of  which  he  may  have  heard  from  Ab¬ 
raham’s  own  lips.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
any  longing  for  God  moved  Jaoob  to  seek  thia 
solitary  sanctuary,  bnt,  as  often  happens,  filial 
piety  proved  the  first  step  toward  the  revela¬ 
tion  of  his  father’s  God.  The  hillside  on 
which  Jacob  made  his  bed  is  graphically  de¬ 
scribed  by  Stanley  as  “a  succession  of  emi¬ 
nences”  rising  np  from  ”an  uneven  valley 
covered  as  with  grave  stones  by  large  sheets 
of  bare  rock,  some  few  here  and  there  standing 
np  like  the  cromlechs  of  Drnidical  monuments.  ” 
These  terraced  heights,  *  with  their  faces  of 
gray  stone,  suggest  a  gigantic  stairway,  and 
not  improbably  formed  the  basis  of  Jacob’s 
dream  of  a  ladder  (literally  a  stair)  set  up  on 
the  earth,  and  the  tojt  of  it  reaching  to  heaven,  as 
this  very  bill,  the  highest  in  that  central  ridge 
of  Palestine,  appears  from  the  valley  below 
to  do.  Bnt  the  vision  was  no  mere  dream 
suggested  by  the  last  waking  thought  of  he 
dreamer.  It  was  the  direct  teaching  of  God,  a 
symbol  of  the  lesson  of  which  all  bis  future 
life  was  to  be  a  gradual  teaching— that  earth 
is  joined  to  heaven,  that  ministering  angels 
are  ever  going  np  and  down,  and  that  God  ever 
stands  beside  His  chosen  ones  to  protect,  to 
guide,  to  discipline,  and  to  bless.  The  margi¬ 
nal  reading  of  verse  1  (B.  V),  Jehovah  stood 
beside  him,  has  strong  authority.  It  seems 
to  harmonize  better  than  the  Authorized  Ver¬ 
sion  with  the  spirit  of  the  passage,  showing  that 
God  is  not  a  God  afar  off,  bnt  a  God  near  at 
hand,  the  God  of  providence ;  teaching,  as  one 
of  onr  foremost  scholars  has  said,  that  He  is 
not  the  chief  of  a  Pantheon,  bnt  a  personal 
God  known  by^a  proper  name,^  Jehovah;  that 
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He  la  neither  apart  from  uatnre  nor  involved 
in  nature,  neither  a  deiatio  nor  a  pantheiatio 
Ood,  bnt  a  peraonal  God,  who  entera  into 
relations  with  His  oreatnrea.  The  great  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  vision  ia  the  fellowship  of  God  and 
man,  lam  with  thee  and  will  keep  thee  whitherto- 
ever  thou  goest.  This  troth,  typically  shown  in 
the  vision,  is  realized  in  the  antitype,  Ohrst 
Jesns,  oor  Lord  (John  i.  51).  It  is  noticeable 
that  the  appeal  to  Jacob’s  faith  is  made  by  the 
promise  of  this  land  at  the  very  moment  when 
he  was  going  away  from  it  (verse  15).  Soch 
an  one  as  Jacob  then  was  ooold  hardly  have 
met  soch  an  appeal  as  this  bnt  for  the  memory 
of  Abraham’s  faith,  which  the  promise  of  God 
recalled  (verse  18).  Though  his  own  spiritual 
experience  was  only  now  beginning,  yet  his 
spiritual  inheritance  became  so  far  available 
to  him ;  it  was  the  easier  for  him  to  believe 
because  his  fathers  had  believed. 

Whatever  fear  of  Esau  he  may  have  felt  on 
lying  down  was  lost  in  holy  awe  when  he 
awoke  and  knew  that  he  had  been  lying  on 
holy  ground.  The  rite  in  which  his  deep'emo- 
tion  found  expression  was  one  doubtless  famil¬ 
iar  to  him,  for  it  seems  to  be  common  among 
primitive  peoples  from  the  earliest  ages,  not 
only  in  the  East,  bnt  among  Northern  nations. 
In  Delphi  long  before  there  was  any  temple 
there  were  rude  stones  anointed  with  oil  by 
passing  travellers,  and  so  at  Oarnao  in  Brit¬ 
tany,  and  in  many  places  in  the  East.  Bnt 
with  Jacob  there  was  precisely  the  difference 
between  this  act  and  the  same  act  performed 
from  custom  merely,  that  there  is  between  a 
true  prayer  and  the  mere  repeition  of  a  form 
of  prayer. 

It  is  unjust  to  Jacob  to  find  in  his  vow  at 
Bethel  any  trace  of  the  commercial  spirit 
which  found  so  poor  an  illustration  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  birthright.  He  is  not  to  be  under¬ 
stood  as  conditioning  his  worship  of  God  on 
bis  safety.  If  Ood  will  indeed  he  with  me  . 
and  if  Jehovah  will  be  my  God,  (the  promise  of 
a  special,  ever  present  God  of  providence  be¬ 
ing  almost  too  wonderful  for  him  to  under¬ 
stand,  )  how  gladly  will  Jacob  serve  Him,  how 
gladly  consecrate  a  tenth  of  all  God  may  give 
him  to  His  service,  how  gladly  will  he  recog¬ 
nize  in  this  stone  the  house  of  God  I  The 
service  to  which  the  tenth  was  to  be  appropri¬ 
ated,  was  not,  of  course,  the  maintenance  of 
priests  or  Levites  or  any  sacerdotal  order,  bnt 
those  saorifical  feasts  at  which  the  worshiper 
entertained  a  large  number  of  guests  in  honor 
of  God. 

This  offer  of  a  tenth  was  a  very  significant 
evidence  of  the  spiritual  change  begun  in 
Jacob’s  soul.  The  true  problem  of  Jacob’s  life 
was,  as  Ewald  says,  to  rise  superior  to  bis  own 
greed,  as  it  is  the  problem  of  every  one’s  life 
to  vanquish  his  besetting  sin.  Jacob  was  not 
the  victor  over  this  sin  for  long  years  after 
this,  as  his  dealings  with  Laban  proved.  Bnt 
the  day  of  victory  came  at  last,  the  day  when 
the  renovated  man  received  his  new  name 
(xxxii.  28).  For  no  man  can  have  power  with 
God  until  he  has  become  the  master  of  himself, 
the  conqueror  of  those  sins  which  are  most 
olosely  interwoven  with  his  nature. 


JACOB’S  VISION— “NEARER  MY  GOD 
TO  THEE” 

Kev.  Charles  K.  Undent  Ph.D. 

Once  I  visited  a  physician  who  had  what  is 
known  as  an  “X-ray”  machine.  This  is  a 
wonderful  oontrivance  for  seeing  thronh  opaque 
objects.  My  friend  took  quite  a  thick  book, 
placed  a  coin  within  it,  and  held  it  up  before 
the  peculiar  greenish-yellow  light  of  the  “X- 
rays. ’’ 

I  could  see  the  coin  as  readily  as  if  it  had 
been  behind'Jissne  paper. 

The  Btrange.light’showed  right  through  my 


fiesh  the  bonee  of  my  hand.  This  weird  con¬ 
trivance  is  of  great  service  to  physicians,  be¬ 
cause  by  it  they  can  do  what  has  been  denied 
them  since  the  world  began— look  right  through 
a  living  human  body. 

Now  the  Bible  is  like  the  wondefrnl  “X- 
ray,  ’  ’  only  more  wonderful  still,  for  by  it  we 
can  look  right  into  the  hearts  of  the  people  it 
has  told  us  about.  It  does  not  tell  ns  they 
were  all  saints  all  the  time,  bnt  faithfully 
shows  ns  the  bad  along  <«ith  the  good. 

The  first  glimpses  of  Jacob’s  life  are  not  very 
pleasant. 

I  think  that  if  God  could  love  Jacob  there  is 
hope  for  lots  of  other  people.  Jacob  had  cheated 
his  brother,  and  lied  to  his  poor  old  half-blind 
father,  in  order  to  filch  from  Esau  the  best  part 
of  the  father’s  blessing. 

I  And  finally,  as  one  immediate  result,  he  had 
to  sneak  away  from  home  to  save  his  life,  and 
never  got  to  return  for  many  years,  nor  do  we 
read  that  he  ever  saw  his  mother  again. 

Well,  the  first  day  out  on  his  long  trip,  for 
he  had  to  go  several  hundred  miles,  and  quite 
possibly  on  foot,  or  with  a  single  saddle- 
animal,  night  overtook  him  all  alone  on  the 
“mesa, ’’as  we  should  call  such  a  rooky  plateau 
in  Arizona,  and  Jacob  spent  a  pretty  serious 
night. 

Jacob  bad  got  a  good  way  from  God  of  late. 
Yon  would  scarcely  have  thought  he  was 
Abraham’s  grandson. 

Something  happened  that  night  that  helped 
him  to  see  himself  in  his  true  light. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  and  most  precious 
modem  hymns  has  enshrined  this  incident  in 
song. 

I  Jacob  bad  a  vision.  He  saw  a  way  stretched 
from  earth  to  heaven.  (I  don’t  think  we  need 
translate  it — ladder).  Angels  were  coming  and 
going  on  it.  It  was  like  a  glimpse  of  the  old 
Paradise  days  again. 

Very  likely  Jesus  bad  this  occurrence  in  his 
mind  when,  many  hundreds  of  years  afterward, 
he  said  to  Nathanael,  “Hereafter  ye  shall  see 
heaven  open,  and  the  angels  of  God  ascending 
and  descending  upcn  the  Son  of  man.  ’’ 

God  let  Jacob  see  something  of  his  wonder¬ 
ful  plans,  and  of  the  great  changes  going  on  in 
order  to  bring  down  the  spirit  of  heaven  upon 
earth.  Jacob  bad  to  be  reminded  how  unlike 
his  present  life  was  to  what  a  child  of  the 
promise  should  lead. 

“  There  let  the  way  appear 
Steps  unto  heaven; 

All  that  Thou  sendestme, 

In  mercy  given; 

Angela  to  beckon  me 
Nearer  my  Glod  to  Thee, 

Nearer  to  Thee.” 

God  loved  Jacob  not  somucb  for  wbatbe  was, 
bnt  for  what  He  saw  could  be  made  out  of  him. 

We  shall  learn  in  the  next  lesson  something 
of  the  long  and  painful  course  of  discipline  by 
which  Jacob's  character  was  chastened,  refined, 
and  ennobled. 

Next  morning  Jacob  rose  from  his  rooky 
couch  in  a  serious  mood.  Bare  and  deary 
enough  it  may  have  seemed  after  the  splendors 
of  the  night. 

The  years  to  come  took  on  a  new  and  inspir¬ 
ing  significance.  He  felt,  doubtless,  that  he 
bad  been  nearer  to  God  than  ever  before  in 
his  life.  He  had  vastly  greater  things  to  live 
for  than  making  money  and  putting  the  time 
in  between  sunrise  and  sunset. 

He  earnestly  reconsecrated  hmself,  and 
offered  a  simple  sacrifice.  He  took  up  the  life 
of  faith  with  a  promise  to  give  henceforth  a 
tenth  of  his  income  to  God,  a  very  good  rule 
for  everybody. 

After  the  beautiful  old  fashion  of  naming 
places  after  events,  he  called  the  site  of  his 
vigil  and  vision,  Beth-El,  “House  of  God.’* 


CKristian  En¬ 
deavor 

Henrv  T.  McXwen,  D.D. 

Helps  from  Above 

Sept.  2— The  ministry  of  angels.  Matt.  4  : 1-11. 

S— The  inspiration  from  the  past  Psa.  77  :  l-ll. 

4—  The  heavenly  book.  Psa.  19  :  7-14. 

5—  Jesns  came  from  heaven.  John  6  : 31-41. 

6—  Our  help  above.  Psa.  133  : 1 ;  184  : 1-8. 

7—  Christ  our  chief  hope.  John  6  :  3^69. 

8—  Topic— Heavenly  helpers.  3  Kings  6  :  1S.17. 

Face  to  face  with  doty,  always  environed  by 
difficulty,  and  often  attended  by  danger,  God’s 
sublime  heroes  have  ever  been  inspired  by 
Elisha’s  declaration  to  his  timid  servant. 
“Fear  not;  for  they  that  be  with  ns  are  more 
than  they  that  be  with  them.’’  The  expres¬ 
sions  might  be  as  varied  as  race  and  condition, 
but  the  truth  would  be  one  and  the  same. 
Knowing  and  obeying  a  mightier  king  than 
Nebuchadnezzar,  “  Daniel  purposed  in  his  heart 
that  he  would  not  defile  himself  with  the 
king’s  meat.  ’  ’  Peter  stayed  himself  and  stilled 
the  Sanhedrin,  when  he  exclaimed,  “We  ought 
to  obey  God  rather  than  men.  ’’  Luther  voiced 
the  same  truth  in  his  historic  words,  “Here  I 
stand.  I  cannot  do  otherwise.  God  help  me. 
Amen.”  Above  the  clamor  of  men,  Linooln 
heard  the  clarion  voice  of  God,  and  with  rever¬ 
ence  and  truth  we  may  add,  “endured  as  seeing 
him  who  is  invisible. ’’  History’s  pages,  sa¬ 
cred  and  secular,  are  radiant  with  innumerable 
illuBtration&  ^ 

This  tumingL  to  and  depending  upon  God  is 
as  profound  in  thought  as  it  is  true  and  fine 
in  feeling.  The  latest  declaration  of  philosophy 
backs  the  earliest  revelation  of  Scripture.  If 
there  is  any  one  thing  of  which  we  become 
more  certain  as  the  centuries  pass,  it  is  that 
we  are  of  divine  origin.  “In  him  we  live  and 
move  and  have  our  being.’’  “We  are  created 
in  the  image  of  God. ’’  Our  primal  origin  is 
from  and  of  God.  We  receive  our  new  birth, 
which  is  at  once  recognition  and  appreciation 
of  our  divine  origin,  from  Him.  That  the 
toiler  may  have  light  to  perceive  and  strength 
to  perform  his  will,  which  is  the  supreme  end 
of  our  lives.  His  Spirit  dwells  within  ns.  Our 
destination  and  coronation  are  to  be  with  Him 
and  like  Him.  God’s  highest  revelation  and 
manifestation  of  Himself  is  that  He  is  “our 
Father  in  heaven.  ’  ’  What  social  science  is  to¬ 
day  saying  along  these  lines.  Scripture  has 
always  said,  and  said  it  vastly  better.  Noth¬ 
ing  is  more  natural  than  for  the  affectionate, 
dependent,  imperilled  child  to  turn  to  the 
Father.  Utter  helplessness  points  out  the  same 
course  already  indicated  by  the^loftier  powers 
of  head  and  of  heart.  Affection  and  intuition 
are  behind  this  God- ward  turning.  What  more 
natural  than  that  we  should  in  every  dilemma 
turn  to  the  God  from  whom  we  came  and  to 
whom  we  are  finally  to  return.  Here  as  so  of¬ 
ten  we  are  wiser  than  we  dreamed. 

“God  manifest  in  the  fiesh”  both  in  the 
prayer  he  taught  us  and  in  the  commission  he 
gave  us,  revealed  to  us  that  we  stand  related 
to  the  world,  of  which  we  are  a  part,  as  God’s 
co-laborers.  “Thy  kingdom  come,  thy  will  be 
done,  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.”  “Go  ye 
into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  Gospel  to 
every  creature.  ”  It  is  a  universal  law  that 
they  who  would  co-operate  ought  also  to  com- ' 
mnne.  It  is  as  important  that  there  should  be 
enthusiasm  for  the  doing  of  God’s  will  as  that 
there  should  be  knowledge  of  what  that  will  is. 
It  was  to  Ohrist  as  God’s  great  co-laborer  that 
“angels  came  and  ministered, “when  His  de¬ 
fiance  of  the  devil  had  been  crowned  with  de¬ 
feat.  Enduring  Getbsemane’s  agonv.  he  was 
oonsoiouB  that  at  his  word,  “more  than  twelve 
legions  of  angels’  ’  would  instantly  come.  That 
help  should  come  from  above  is  as  mnoh  a  sha 
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•oftaristio  of  Ood  m  it  it  a  need  of  mao.  Jesni 
Ohriat  himaelf  was  a  anblime  roTelation  of  God 
torniDK  man-ward,  as  well  as  of  man  turning 
Ood-ward.  We  are  too  apt  to  forget  that  the 
true  victories  of  earth  are  gennine  joys  in 
heaven.  That  is  what  Obrist  meant  in  the 
words,  "Even  so  I  say  unto  yon,  there  is  joy 
in  the  presence  of  the  angels  of  God  over  one 
sinner  that  repenteth.  *’  That  memorable  day, 
Saul  of  Tarsus  saw  a  mob  stoning  Stephen  to 
death,  but  Stephen  saw  the  Son  of  man  stand 
ing  on  the  right  hand  of  God.  Of  what  avail 
was  tbe  killing  of  the  body,  when  there  was 
nothing  more  that  they  conld  do?  To  Sanl 
there  came  another  day,  when  help  from  above 
came  to  him,  and  his  eyes  were  opened  and  he 
saw  that  Lord  whom  he  never  ceased  to  serve. 

.  ^ 

XKe  Prayer  Meeting  | 

HOME  MISSIONS 
Week  beginning  September  1 
Key.  C.  L.  Carhart 

Perils,  needs,  opportunities,  are  suggested 
divisions  of  the  topic.  National  perils  demand 
the  Ohristianising  of  the  nation,  toward  which 
the  extension  of  the  chnrch  is  an  important 
step.  The  safety  of  the  nation  is  in  its  Chris¬ 
tian  character.  No  wealth  or  cnltnre,  no  learn¬ 
ing  or  liberty,  no  glorions  past  or  prond  pres¬ 
ent,  can  atone  for  nnrighteonsness  or  nseless- 
ness.  Onr  problems  And  their  solution  in  tbe 
good  news  onr  Lord  proclaimed,  in  the  coming 
of  tbe  kingdom  of  God  increasingly  realized 
in  Its  holy  love  at  tbe  hands  of  loyal  disciples. 
Civic  treason,  which  makes  the  service  of  the 
people  a  cloak  for  self-seeking,  commercial  war 
and  class  strife,  the  evil  offspring  of  greed, 
the  dangers  of  empire,  the  blindness  of  ignor¬ 
ance  and  godlessness  the  scheming  of  ecclesias- 
ticism,  in  Utah  or  elsewhere,  all  demand  for 
their  solution  on  tbe  part  of  the  people  and 
their  advisers  loyal  discipleship  of  Jesus  and  a 
true  understanding  of  His  message. 

The  needs  then  are  fundamentally  the  con¬ 
version  of  men’s  hearts  to  Jesns  Christ  in  love 
and  loyalty  and  of  their  minds  to  His  truth, 
the  perception  of  His  ideal  for  the  life  of  men 
in  social  and  civic  fellowship.  Men  most  want 
to  follow  Jesus,  men  must  know  His  will. 
Steam  and  rails  are  alike  necessary  to  progress, 
devotion  and  perception,  heart  and  head.  Tbe 
church  has  not  always  been  quick  to  see  the 
bearing  of  onr  Lord’s  teaching  upon  present 
problems.  But  the  church  is  tbe  institute  of 
ideals,  and  may  not  fail  to  declare  that  tbe 
Lord  Jesus  has  a  teaching  in  which  is  the  only 
safety  for  individual  and  community,  and  that 
disciples  must  seek  it  and  seek  the  realizing  of 
it  with  uttermost  devotion  and  self  forgetting. 


Get  the  Most 

Out  of  Your  Food 

You  don’t  and  can’t  if  your  stomach  is 
weak.  A  weak  stomach  does  not  dige  t  all 
that  is  ordinarily  taken  into  it.  It  gets 
tired  easily,  and  what  it  fails  to  digest  is 
wasted. 

Among  the  signs  of  a  weak  stomach  are 
uneasiness  after  eating,  fits  of  nervous 
headache,  and  disagreeable  belching. 

“  I  have  taken  Hood's  Sareapari  Ila  at  different 
times  lor  stomach  troubles,  and  a  run-down  con¬ 
dition  of  tbe  system,  and  have  been  ereatly 
benefited  by  Its  use.  I  would  not  be  without  It 
in  my  family. '  I  am  troubled,  especially  in  sum¬ 
mer  with  weak  stomach  and  nausea,  and  find 
Hood's  Sarsaparilla  Invaluable."  E.  B.  Hickm ah. 
West  Chester,  Pa. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

and  Pills 

Strengthen  and  tone  the  stomach  and  the 
whole  digestive  system. 


The  opportunity  of  onr  church  U  the  oportn- 
nity  of  more  than  a  million  disciples,  well  or¬ 
ganized  for  service,  to  promote  the  coming  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  by  leading  others  to  dis- 
oipleship  and  by  seeking  the  realizing  in  the 
life  of  tbe  nation  and  in  all  the  institutions  in 
which  it  finds  rzpression  tbe  ideal  of  onr  Mas¬ 
ter  for  tbe  life  of  men  in  society.  We  seek  the 
individual  that  he  may  come  into  that  personal 
touch  with  tbe  Saviour  that  wins  him  from 
sin  and  woos  him  to  desire  and  to  promote  the 
coming  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Tbe  church 
seeks  tbe  organization  of  disciples  in  local 
churches,  which  may  be  centres  of  holy  infl¬ 
uence,  character  builders,  blessing  tbe  nation 
as  they  bless  the  individual  and  helping 
through  tbe  divine  life  implanted  in  men  in 
the  forming  or  transforming  of  the  community. 

Home  missions  means  primarily  evangelism, 
and  therein  does  civic  service  and  makes  appeal 
to  patriotism.  Christian  citizens,  with  the  gos¬ 
pel  of  the  kingdom  in  their  bands,  cannot  but 
mean  a  Christian  community  and  tbe  Chris¬ 
tianizing  of  national  life. 

Onr  own  church  has  its  fields  of  work  whose 
needs  are  clamorons.  Among  exceptional  peo¬ 
ples,  and  among  the  more  numerous  common¬ 
place  people,  in  established  commnnites  and  in 
places  where  tbe  chnrch  arrives  in  season  to 
have  a  band  in  the  moulding  of  tbe  character 
of  the  new-born  community,  there  are  need  and 
opportunity  that  command  and  allure.  In  onr 
numbers  and  our  wealth,  in  the  grace  of  the 
Spirit  that  enlightens  and  commands,  in  the 
promise  of  tbe  Father  that  encourages  and  in¬ 
vites,  in  fields  white  to  the  harvest,  in  the 
vision  of  a  future  for  the  nation  of  onr  love 
yet  more  blessed  because  wholly  Christian,  is 
the  opportunity  of  onr  ohnoh. 

"Woman’s  Board  of 
Home  Missions 

A  MOUNTAIN  PRESBYTERIAL  MEETING 

The  French  Broad  Presbytery  is  a  direct  re¬ 
sult  of  mission  sohoolwork  in  Western  North 
Carolina.  Tbe  Woman’s  Society  of  the  French 
Broad  is  emphatically  a  Home  Mission  Presby¬ 
tery.  It  is  officered  by  teachers  from  the 
mission  schools  under  the  Woman’s  Board,  and 
its  auxiliary  societies  have  all  been  organized 
by  them,  the  members  being  gathered  from 
the  boarding  schools,  tbe  mission  day  schools, 
and  from  the  mountain  homes  of  the  little 
communities  where  tbe  missionary  teachers 
live  and  labor.  The  following  account  from 
one  of  the  Presbyterial  officers  shows  great 
interestand  activity  in  missionary  work  by 
those  who  have  themselves  but  recently  come 
to  a  knowledge  of  "His  marvellons  Light.  ’’ 
"With  what  pride  a  mother  watches  the 
healthful  growth  of  her  babel  It  is  with  a 
feeling  much  akin  to  this  that  the  women  of 
French  Broad  Presbytery  have  marked  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Presbyterial  Society.  The 
meeting  at  Hot  Springs  testified  a  marvelous 
growth,  perhaps  not  so  much  as  to  members 
as  to  individual  growth.  Tbe  delegates 
responding  to  rollcall  bore  evidence  of  most 
thorough  training  in  organization  work  as 
well  as  to  intelligent  knowledge  of  the  mission 
work  of  onr  church.  Ypices  were  heard  in 
prayer  and  discussion  that  three  years  ago  had 
little  idea,  if  any,  of  what  was  meant  by  a 
Woman’s  Missionary  Society.  When  the  Lord 
truly  changes  the  bent  of  the  individnal  mind, 
it  means  courage  and  zeal  for  His  cause. 

"Beginning  with  the  Farm  School  every 
railroad  station  as  far  as  Hot  Springs  handed 
on  board  large  delegations.  Onr  hearts  thrilled 
with  pleasure  when  we  stopped  at  "Stack- 
house,  Barnard  and  Putnam’’  for  here  were  met 
the  workers  from  Allanstand,  Gahagan’s,  Up¬ 


per  Shelton  and  Big  Laurel.  Here  they  were, 
a  large  representation,  saddle-bags,  homespun, 
patch-work  quilts,  straw  weaving  and  all.  We 
rejoiced  especially  in  receiving  these  workers, 
for  it  meant  that  they  bad  made  much  of  an 
effort  to  attend  the  annual  meeting.  They  had 
ridden  all  day — a  long  day — over  rough  moun¬ 
tain  roads.  From  tbe  cheery  greeting  and 
pleasure  pictured  in  all  faces  it  would  seem 
that  no  journey  could  equal  that  of  going  lo  a 
meeting  of  Presbytery,  and  that  one,  at  Hot 
Springs,  North  Carolina  Prompt  attendance 
and  earnest  attention  at  all  tbe  meetngs  testi¬ 
fied  purpose  of  taking  in,  in  order  to  give  out  to 
others. 

‘  ‘  After  the  usual  preliminaries  of  such  gather¬ 
ings,  we  were  taken  to  China  by  extracts  from 
letters  from  personal  friends  who  experienced 
life  there  during  the  late  war.  Next  we  were 
more  fully  set  on  fire  for  foreign  missions  by  a 
sparkling  paper  prepared  by  Mrs.  L.  M.  Pease. 

At  seventy-eight  years  of  age,  her  keen 
vision  into  things  spiritual,  her  active  mind 
and  ready  pen,  carry  an  infinence  for  the  Master 
equaled  by  but  few.  It  was,  indeed,  a  rare 
treat  to  have  heard  this  review  of  her  glean^ 
ings  from  the  visit  to  the  Ecumenical  Confer¬ 
ence. 

"The  Home  Mission  work  grew  much  larger 
and  more  interesting  to  the  large  audience 
privileged  to  hear  Mrs.  Polhemns.  She  had 
her  ‘Air  Ship’  fully  eqniped  for  the  meeting- 
With  carefully  prepared  maps  and  charts  we 
were  carried  on  board,  starting  from  North 
Carolina.  The  speaker,  in  her  usual  breezy 
and  comfortable  way,  cited  ns  to  all  tbe  home 
mission  fields  supported  by  the  Woman’s  Board. 
Stops  were  made  at  many  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  stations,  and  with  a  most  powerful  search 
light  glimpses  were  caught  of  the  degradation 
of  Mormonism,  the  nn- Americanized  condition 
of  the  Mexicans,  neglected  opportunities  of 
uplifting  the  Indians,  and  so  on  even  unto  the 
Islands  of  the  Sea.  Alaska  was  so  strongly 
brought  out  that  the  young  people  will  take 
that  as  a  "special’’  for  next  year.  This  voy¬ 
age  was  one  of  the  pleasures  of  the  spring 
meeting. 

"Onr  Young  People’s  Meeting,  Missionary 
Conference  and  Meetings  of  Presbytery  were 
all  inspiring  and  compensated  for  every  effort 
made  by  the  program  committees. 

"  When  the  meetings  closed  onr  hearts  re¬ 
joiced  in  the  full  assurance  of  an  outpouring  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  upon  onr  Woman’s  Presbyte- 
rial  Society.’’  S.  H.  P. 

Rev.  W.  A.  Williams,  D.  D.,  who  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  Franklin  College  fourteen  years,  giv¬ 
ing  it  the  most  successful  administration  it 
ever  bad,  has  accepted  tbe  presidency  of  Hope- 
dale  College,  Hopedale,  O.  All  tbe  usual  col¬ 
lege  courses  will  be  taught,  and  the  outlook  is 
encouraging. 
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Politics Business 

The  unrivalled  succ'‘“S  of  the  Post  in  handling  questions 
of  national  import  is  due  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  its  con¬ 
tributors  are  the  men  who  mould  the  policy  of  the  nation, 
and  who  stand  at  the  head  of  our  greatest  and  most  j 
successful  business  enterprises.  Such  men  as :  / 

Honorable  Grover  Cleveland  Charles  M.  Schwab 

Am.  Stscl  Cur{>oraUoD 

Senator  Albert  J.  Beveridge  Charles  R.  Flint 

Honorable  Thomas  B.  Reed  ^  ^  a....  Rubber  co. 

^  ^  S.  R.  Callaway 

Secretary  Lyman  J.  Gage  Pres.  Am.  loc.  Co. 

Postmaster-General  J®*"** 

Charles  Emory  Smith  Robert  C.  Ogden 

( Wa»amaker*s) 

President  Loubet,  of  France  jj,^  j  (fj|| 

Rt.  Hon.  James  Bryce,  M.  P. 

Senator  Chauncey  M.  Depew  ^'*"'*"*  u»e  s®^co. 
Thomas  W.  Lawson  Harlow  N.  Higinbotham 

Of  Marshall  Field  &  Co. 


THE  JATURPAY 
£VEJVr//C  POST 

{m  M O  N  OP O  L I E 

tfkl  •«  THOHAt  B 


The  End  ol  the  Defil,  by  Will  Payne.  Astoryofiove 

and  business  which  vibrates  between  the  Chicago  wheat 
pit  and  an  old  broker’s  pretty  daughter. 

A  Most  Lamentable  Comedy,  by  Wm.  Allen  White. 

A  four-part  novel  dealing  with  the  gameof  politics  in  Kansas. 

The  Pire-F4lhters,  by  H.  E.  Hamblen.  An  exciting 

series  of  stories  of  the  life  of  the  old  volunteer  firemen  who 
ran  with  the  machine  before  the  war. 

The  Diary  ot  a  Harvard  Prolessor,  by  C.  M.  j 

Flandrau.  A  new  series  of  deliciously  clever  little  tales  in  / 
which  the  aulhorof  The  Diary  of  a  Harvard  p'reshman  views 
college  life  through  the  spectacles  of  Professor  Fleetwood.  / 

Tales  ot  Old  Turley,  by  Max  Adelen  six  new  stories  ^ 

by  the  author  of  “Out  of  the  Huily-Burly  “  —  the  first® 
humorous  work  he  has  done  for  twenty-five  years,  A 
country  town  just  before  the  war  is  the  scene. 
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'Women's  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions 

Mn.  Sobmalhorst  of  Ooprspo,  Ohili,  writes 
interestingly  in  s  recent  letter  of  the  Ohilean 
people.  "Oaiwork  goes  on  in  this  difflonlt 
plsoe  very  slowly  and  is  at  times  dishearten¬ 
ing.  We  deal  mostly  with  the  very  lowly  and 
sometimes  with  the  middle  class.  The  upper 
class  are  too  self-centered  or  oocnpied  with 
the  things  of  this  world.  It  is  something 
wonderful  how  generous  and  hospitable  these 
Ohileans  are  No  matter  how  poor  some  of 
them  are,  they  always  manage  to  keep  three 
or  four  hens.  I  have  been  out  visiting  or  had 
some  one  visit  me  who  I  positively  knew  was 
hard  up  .  .  .  and  have  them  make  me  a  present 
of  from  four  to  twelve  eggs  and  here  they  sell 
in  the  winter  for  twenty  cents  apiece — and 
they  would  be  offended  if  one  would  not  ac¬ 
cept.  I  oonld  tell  yon  many  a  story  of  their 
kindness  to  the  poor,  and  their  generosity  to 
relatives  or  strangers  is  so  exaggerated  that  it 
is  almost  a  fanlt.  In  so  far  as  it  interferes  with 
frugality,  economy  and  thrift.  These  are  char* 
aoteristicB  almost  nnknown  to  the  average 
Ohilean. 

“In  many  ways  onr  church  work  seems  like  the 
early  Christian  Ohnreh.  The  Latin  race  has  not 
changed  much  since  then,  and  the  only  thing 
that  will  ever  make  anything  of  these  people 
is  Ohristianity,  say  what  they  please.  Last 
commnnion  service  ten  new  members  joined 
with  ns  in  the  Lord’s  Supper,  and  three 
more  by  letter.  The  little  cbapel  room  is 
gradually  filling,  some  come  for  a  time  bnt  are 
like  the  seed  that  fell  in  stony  places.  At 
times  troubles  arise  in  onr  midst,  and  we  have 
one  member  who  has  given  ns  more  trouble 
than  all  the  oatsiders  put  together,  and  is  the 
oanse  of  great  sorrow  to  ns.  Mr.  Sobmalhorst 
expects  to  start  bnildlng  the  little  chapel  after 
mission  meeting.  Many  friends  have  helped  ns 
with  funds  and  a  little  more  is  needed  before 
we  can  begin.  ’  ’ 

From  another  South  American  country,  Bra- 
ail,  onr  Mrs.  Finley  writes  a  sentence  that 
shows  what  a  different  faoe  Roman  Oatholicism 
wears  there  from  in  the  United  States. 
“What  do  yon  think  of  the  Master  Ohristian?” 
she  asks.  “Isn't  it  strong?  Every  word  con* 
oerning  the  Romish  Ohnreh  is  true.  Wealth 
looked  in  the  church,  and  poverty  at  the  door. 
I  believe  that  this  oentnry  will  see  the  last  of 
Romanism,  and  God  hasten  the  day!’’ 

Some  of  onr  bnsy  overworked  missionaries 
in  Seoul,  Korea,  are  getting  a  welcome  rest  this 
month  in  an  old  Baddhist  temple  at  Pnk  Han. 
Miss  Shields,  whose  heart  is  in  the  hospital 
work,  wherever  the  rest  of  her  may  be,  tells 
of  a  Chinese  lady  who  has  been  oared  for  in 
one  of  the  private  rooms  of  the  hospital.  She 
was  a  school  girl  in  Shanghai,  and  married  a 
capable  Chinaman,  who  had  been  to  America. 
“They  have  three  children  and  ebe  is  one  of 
the  sweetest  women  I  know,”  writes  Mies 
Shields.  ‘  ‘  Her  bnsband  edited  the  Indepen¬ 
dent  for  a  while,  after  Dr.  Jalsohn  went  back 
to  the  States,  and  beoanse  of  his  progressive 
ideas,  suffers  by  being  unpopular  with  the 
government.  He  ie  magistrate  of  the  port  of 
Chinnampo.  “  Dr.  Field  is  taking  her  vaca¬ 
tion  in  Japan.  She  went  there  to  see  Miss 
Strong  safely  started  on  her  journey  home,  for 
Miss  Strong  left  Korea  in  a  very  feeble  condi¬ 
tion.  Her  dear  friends  in  Korea  and  here  wish 
her  speedy  and  perfect  recovery. 

Another  hospital  case  was  a  dear  little  baby 
bom  there  and  called  by  the  grateful  mother  by 
the  name  of  the  hospital  I  The  baby’s  father  is 
a  fisherman,  very  poor,  and  the  mother  is  a 
Christian  who  attends  the  Bible  olasses  at 
Seoal.  After  a  year  the  mother  brought  her 
baby  back ;  she  soon  made  friends  and  was  very 


happy.  She  would  take  a  hymn  book  and  sing 
jnst  as  if  she  could  speak  and  understand  the 
words.  May  she  grow  np  to  truly  know  and 
love  the  Savionr  whom  her  mother  trusts  I 
Gool  news  ot  Mrs  Lippsrt’s  returning  health 
comes  from  Cincinnati  where  she  is  with  her 
husband’s  relatives.  She  made  the  long  jour¬ 
ney  home  from  Africa  with  her  baby,  arriving 
in  Jane,  not  knowing  if  she  would  ever  see  her 
husband  again.  Now  she  writes,  “It  is  pro¬ 
voking  to  think  that  the  climate  makes  such  a 
difference  in  one’s  health.  In  Africa  I  tried 
BO  bard  to  keep  well  and  get  strong,  and  here 
where  I  haven’t  tried  at  all,  I  am  getting 
strong  as  fast  as  possible.’’  This  gives  ns  hope 
that  she  and  little  Nelly  will  be  able  to  return 
some  day  to  needy  Elat,  where  each  in  her 
own  way,  has  been  doing  missionary  work, 
and  is  now  so  sorely  missed. 

I  hold  It  troth,  with  him  who  sings 
To  one  sweet  harp  in  divers  tones. 

That  men  may  rise  on  stepping-stones 
Ot  their  dead  selves  to  higher  things- 

—Tennyam, 


THE  TENT  EVANGELIST 
(Concluded  from  page  4.) 

women  in  the  market  place,  to  hear  their  wail¬ 
ing  and  the  cries  upon  the  streetai  The  inci¬ 
dents  and  sayings  of  Jesns  take  on  a  new 
meaning  when  the  Oriental  sarroandings  in 
which  he  stood  are  brought  before  the  eye  and 
ear  of  the  audience.  The  28d  Psalm  becomes 
fall  of  greater  and  more  wonderful  meaning 
when  yon  see  the  shepard  with  his  fiook,  with 
his  rod  and  his  staff  and  understand  the  fall 
significance  of  all  the  references.  The  parables 
of  Jesns  also,  for  instance  that  of  the  lost  piece 
of  silver,  become  fall  of  a  new  signifioanoe. 
The  woman’s  home,  her  marriage  neoklaoe 
from  which  she  baa  lost  her  piece  of  silver,  the 
neighbor  sthronging  in  to  help  her,  and  the  effect 
npon  the  oommnnity  and  her  husband  of  a 
permanent  loss  of  this  silver;  all  is  made  to 
pass  before  the  eyes  of  the  andienoe  as  though 
they  were  transported  back  2000  years  into 
Palestine.  On  Thursday  evening  Madame 
Monntford  spoke  ooncerning  shephei^  life,  and 
on  Friday  evening  oonoeming  village  life  in 
Palestine.  She  will  oonolnde  her  series  on 
Satnr^y  evening  by  a  leotnre  npon  the  City 
life  in  Jernialem.  The  tent  has  been  -crowded 
each  evening  of  her  appearance  and  ahe  is 
greeted  with  nnbonnded  enthnsiasm. 
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WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON 

The  second  order  of  the  afternoon  was  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  liberty,  equality  and  fraternity,  led 
by  the  Rev,  Leighton  Wliliams. 

It  has  been  observed  by  many  that  the  old  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  liberty  is  waning,  and  in  some 
quarters  a  reactionary  movement  is  setting  in. 
This  is  due  not  so  much  to  this  principle  having 
been  over-emphasized  as  to  a  failure  to  ^rasp 
its  co-relative  principles,  equality  and  fraternity. 
These  together  constitute  the  watchword  of  the 
great  revolution  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Lib¬ 
ert}'  is  the  right  to  the  development  of  individual 
destiny  and  the  fulfilment  of  individual  func¬ 
tion. 

Equality  implies  the  equal  distribution  both 
of  opportunities  and  of  economic  conditions.  It 
is  to  be  secured  by  the  jxrohibitiuu  of  all  special 
privileges,  by  what  Mr.  George  called  negative 
legislation. 

Fraternity  implies  the  family  tie.  We  are 
members  of  one  family,  and  love  should  biud 
us  together  and  form  the  firm  basis  of  the  social 
structure. 

Notice  current  tendencies  that  contravene 
these  principles. 

Liberty  is  denied  when  opportunities  are  closed 
to  some  that  are  open  to  othOTS.  Where  mo¬ 
nopoly  Is  inevitable  it  should  Ite  controlled  by 
government 

Equality  is  denied  where  class  distinctions 
are  admitted  and  some  live  in  luxury  while 
others  starve.  As  the  first  producers  of  ma¬ 
terial  wealth,  the  economic  condition  of  wage 
earners  should  be  especially  the  concern  of  the 
true  patriot  '  '  \ 

Fraternity  is  denied  when  self-interest  usurps 
the  place  of  the  general  interest  or  private 
wealth  supplants  the  Commonwealth. 

Private  property  should  be  regarded  as  a  stew¬ 
ardship  for  the  benefit  of  all  our  fellow  men. 

The  Hon.  Norman  Fox  said  that  it  was  a 
serious  question  whether  the  young  man’s 
chance  to  rise  is  as  good  now  as  formerly.  He 
believed  that  it  was.  Another  thing,  classes 
have  been  spoken  of;  in  what  sense  are  there 
classes?  He  did  not  think  the  class  line  was  as 
closely  drawn  now  as  a  generation  ago,  or  in 
Colonial  days. 

Mr.  C.  R.  Woodruff  had  found  class  distinc¬ 
tions  in  a  colored  church. 

Prof.  Faulkner  said  that  our  Legislatures  have 
given  us  Interesting  examples  of  interfering  with 
equality;  for  Instance,  local  self-government  has 
been  impaired  in  certain  cities.  The  slave  question 
and  anti-slavery  agitation  was  an  instance;  but 
Wilberforce  and  O'Connell  and  the  great  evan¬ 
gelical  movement  fought  the  thing  through. 
Powers  in  control  are  jealous  of  their  control. 
It  is  unlikely  that  a  vast  industrial  organization 
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gives  men  the  same  opportunities  as  a  numlier 
of  smalier  ones.  The  Methodist  and  Congrega 
tlon^  churches  illustrate  this.  The  organization 
of  Methodism  prevents  the  great  opportunities 
for  distinction  which  Congregationalism  offers. 
So  with  Industrial  organizations.  We  still  need 
to  keep  watch  over  our  great  principles. 

The  Rev.  C.  L.  Carhart  said  that  Christian 
civilization  must  give  opportunities  for  the  com¬ 
mon  man,  the,  man  not  supremely  gifted. 

Mr.  Mornay  Williams,  of  New  York,  said  that 
as  president  of  the  largest  Protestant  boys' 
school  he  had  learned  that  it  was  almost  Im¬ 
possible  to  start  a  boy  well  in  New  York  or  any 
Eastern  State.  The  only  opportunity  is  In  the 
Western  States.  The  organization  of  labor  has 
been  effective  in  shortening  hours  and  bettering 
conditions,  but  it  has  not  raised  wages  much. 
The  difficulty  is  that  the  motive  both  of  capital 
and  labor  is  selfish.  Except  in  the  early  Church, 
communism  has  always  been  not  for  outsiders 
but  only  for  itself.  We  must  bold  both  sides  in 
mind. 

Mr,  Parsons,  of  Newburg,  said  that  the  evil 
of  combination  is  that  the  organization  can  go  on 
indefinitely.  It  is  not  as  in  earlier  days.  There 
Is  now  no  hope  of  subdivision  and  beginning 
over,  so  that  many  are  crushed,  the  natural  laws 
of  trade  being  set  aside  by  great  organizations, 
mercantile  as  well  as  industrial.  Country  busi¬ 
ness  is  being  everywhere  crushed  out. 

THURSDAY  MORNING 

On  Thursday  morning  the  first  paper  was  by 
the  Rev.  W.  F.  Clark,  of  New  York,  on  “The 
Historical  Revelation  of  God.” 

[The  abstract  of  this  paper  has  not  reached  ns.— 
EKlItnr  K  vangellst. 

The  Hon.  Norman  Fox  asked: — “What  was  the 
relation  of  the  Northern  worship  to  that  at  Jeru¬ 
salem?  Elijah  never  went  to  Jerusalem.” 

Mr.  Clark  replied  that  the  emphasis  on  Jeru¬ 
salem  was  very  late;  it  was  the  chief  character¬ 
istic  of  the  Deuteronomist.  The  sin  of  Jeroboam 
was  sin  only  from  a  later  standpoint. 

Mrs.  Houghton  referred  to  the  remarkable 
prevalence  of  the  Baal  Idea,  as  showm  in  the  use 
of  the  word  as  a  verb  in  very  many  senses,  as 
well  as  a  noun,  and  of  the  need  of  the  literary 
sense  to  rectify  the  too  dry  and  mechanical 
scientific  method  with  the  Old  Testament. 

Dr.  R.  M.  Luther  said  that,  in  his  view,  the 
idea  of  God  as  a  stellar  deity  was  older  than  the 
others,  and  he  brought  many  interesting  facts 
of  language,  especially  Sanscrit,  to  support  this 
position. 

Mr.  Arthur  W.  Mllbury,  of  Philadelphia,  said 
that  it  disturbed  him  to  think  that  God  may  he 
a  being  of  purely  human  conception,  it  took 
the  foundations  away  from  him. 

The  Rev.  E.  T.  Root  said  that  the  paiier  was 
very  able,  but  verged  too  much  on  the  rational¬ 
istic  side,  and  failed  to  recognize  all  the  facts. 
The  assumption,  for  example,  that  Elijah  thought 
he  must  go  to  Horeb  to  find  Jahweh  did  not  har¬ 
monize  with  the  stories  of  the  brook  Gherlth  and 
Carmel.  The  Old  Testament  everywhere  repre¬ 
sents  that  Jahweh  is  seeking  bis  people  from  the 
dawn  of  revelation.  Otherwise  we  have  no  true 
revelation,  only  a  human  product 

The  Rev.  C.  L.  OErhart,  expressing  warm 


thanks  for  the  thorough  paper,  answered  Mr. 
Milbury’s  objections,  showing  tliat  in  the  brief 
compass  of  the  paper  the  writer  had  not  bad  tlma 
to  emphasize  the  value  of  the  idea  of  God  as  It 
existed.  Through  God’s  seeking,  Israel  progress¬ 
ively  entered  into  an  idea  of  God. 

Mr.  C.  R.  Woodruff  said  that  such  a  study  was 
helpful  rather  than  destructive.  An  infinite  God 
could  not  be  apprehended  until  revealed  in  Jesus 
Christ  and  even  yet  we  have  not  grasped  bis 
revelation.  The  paper  shows  that  others  have 
gone  through  our  own  experience. 

The  Rev.  Leighton  Williams  explained  that 
the  programme  presented  four  topics  in  theology, 
being  the  first  morning  paper  of  every  day.  This 
should  have  come  first,  but  for  certain  reasons 
was  postponed;  theological  thought  to  be  living 
must  be  progressive.  Replying  to  Mr.  Milbury, 
he  said  that  God  has  not  changed,  nor  have  we 
given  up  anything,  though  historically  be  was 
progressively  apprehended.  It  is  the  difference 
between  being  aud  seeming.  The  being  of  God 
is  absolute;  but  we  apprehend  by  degrees.  The 
historical  development  of  biblical  material  Is 
most  valuable.  It  gives  the  conception  of  God, 
first  as  unity,  next  as  transcendence,  third  as  iu- 
trlusically  in  the  voice  of  stillness;  that  is,  im¬ 
manence.  He  was  much  impressed  with  the 
statement  that  the  revelation  of  God  in  Jesus  is 
apart  from  all  this,  aud  that  Christianity  has  not 
yet  attained  it.  Jesus  Identified  God  with  the 
ego.  The  boy  thinks  of  1  as  his  body.  We  mean 
the  soul  by  I.  Jesus  means  God.  This  will 
change  earth  and  make  earth  a  heaven. 

The  Rev.  W.  F.  Clark  thanked  Messrs.  Will¬ 
iams  and  Carhart  for  saying  things  he  bad  been 
forced  to  omit.  He  would  lay  the  most  of  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  truth  of  God  seeking  man.  The 
parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  Is  not  all  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  The  other  parables  of  the  group  are 
needed.  This  conception  of  God  cannot  be  a  hu¬ 
man  product.  Jesus  sets  his  seal  on  it — God,  im¬ 
manent  in  our  heart,  working  on  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  our  experience. 

Concluded  next  u-eek. 


Every  hope  which  rises  and  errows  broad 

In  the  world’s  heart,  by  ordered  impnlse  streams 

From  the  great  heart  of  God. 
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THE  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARIES 

The  Union  Theological  Seimnary,  New  Yoik, 
will  begin  its  fall  term  on  Septeember  26th. 
The  opening  address  this  year  will  be  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Qeorge  William  Knox,  D  D. 

The  Anbnrn  Theological  Seminary  begins  its 
new  term  September  18th.  The  opening  ad¬ 
dress  will  be  by  Professor  Edward  W.  Miller. 

Princeton  Theological  Sminary  will  open  on 
Thursday,  September  19th.  The  address  will 
be  delivered  by  the  Bey.  Qeerhardus  Vos 
Ph.  D.  D.  D. ,  in  Miller  Ohapel  on  Friday,  Sep¬ 
tember  20th,  at  11  o’clock. 

Lana  Theological  Seminary,  on  Walnnt 
Hill,  Oincinnati,  will  begin  its  sessions  Sep¬ 
tember  19th.  The  opening  address  will  be 
giren  by  Professor  Henry  Q.  Smith  at  11  A.  M. 

Dr.  Caspar  Rene  Gregory  will  speak  before 
the  Lane  Club  at  2  P.  M. 

The  McCormick  Theological  Seminary, 
Chicago,  opens  September  19tb.  The  Bey.  J. 
Boas  Steyenson,  D.D,  chairman  of  the  faonlty, 
will  speak  at  8  P.  M. 

The  San  Francisco  Theological  Seminary  will 
open  on  September  18th.  Dr.  Wm.  Alexander, 
the  retiring  chairman  of  the  faculty,  will  de- 
liyer  the  address.  This  is  the  institution  whose 
Theological  Chair  is  held  and  adorned  by  Dr. 
Minton,  the  present  Moderator  of  the  General 
Assembly. 


Home  Department 

'SPLADi  ME  THIS 
Angnsta  Kortrecht 

I  want  to  ask  a  question ; 

Now.  Vp  am  uir  this  who  can : 

WliKt  make  wlicnt- ver  I  ttet  hart. 

I'm  "  mothe)  'i-  ttreat  bix  man. 

Too  larx»-  of  cour-n.  aiid  bravo  to  cry,” 

But  w  lion  1  a^k  f'>r  chm-se. 

Or  maybe  pickfes  for  iny  lunch, 

VViiy,  then— now  listen,  please— 

Oh  no.  1  am  '*  too  Utile, dear, 

Must  eat  nice  milk  and  bread 
I  think  and  uoiry  over  this 
Un'  ii  it  buns  my  head  : 

And  I'd  be  v>  ry  much  obliged 
If  some  one  wou  d  tell  me. 

Just  'zsetiy  what’s  the  proper  size 
A  fellow  ought  to  be  i-I'rubyterian. 
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DISCOVERED  BY  ACCmENT 

The  retirement  of  Prof.  Thomas  O.  Menden¬ 
hall  from  the  presidency  of  the  Worcester  Poly- 
teobnio  Institute  has  been  a  matter  of  extreme 
regret  to  ednoators,  for  he  has  long  been  re¬ 
garded  as  one  of  the  best  mathematioians  in 
the  country.  He  was  himself  long  ignorant 
of  the  possession  of  this  talent,  and  only  dis- 
ooyered  it  by  the  merest  accident. 

Professor  Mendenhall  was  the  son  of  a  poor 
farmer  in  Ohio,  and  was  at  work  on  the  farm 
one  day  when  a  resident  of  a  distant  yillage 
droye  np  and  stmok  a  bargain  with  the  elder 
Mendenhall  for  the  purchase  of  a  oow. 

“Now,”  said  the  yisi tor,  “I  mast  get  this 
oow  home,  bnt  I  can’t  take  time  to  driye  her 
twenty  miles  ahead  of  my  team,  and  she  can’t 
go  fast  enongb  to  be  led  behind.  My  lad,  I 
will  glye  yon  a  dollar  to  driye  her  oyer  to  my 
place.” 

Thomas  jumped  at  the  chance,  and  the  next 
morning  started  on  his  walk,  barefoot,  before 
daylight.  Arrived  at  his  destination,  he  re¬ 
ceived  his  dollar— the  first  money  he  had  ever 
owned— and  was  invited  to  stay  overnight 
before  retnrning.  On  his  way  to  his  room  he 
passed  a  book-shelf,  on  which  lay  a  Euclid. 
He  had  never  seen  a  geometry  before,  and 
something  prompted  him  to  take  this  one  down 
and  look  inside.  He  carried  the  book  to  bis 
room  and  pored  over  it  as  long  as  his  candle 
held  ont.  Then  he  dreamed  of  it  for  the  rest 
of  the  night. 

In  the  morning  he  timidly  asked  his  host  if 
his  dollar  would  bay  that  volume  His  joy  was 
BO  great  at  learning  that  it  would  that  he 
oonld  scarcely  eat  bis  breakfast,  and  he  trudged 
home  perfectly  happy,  with  his  preoions  vol- 
nme  nnder  his  arm. 

That  was  his  first  step  in  science,  and  his 
accidental  introduction  to  Euclid  inspired  him 
to  work  his  way  throngh  sohool  and  college 
and  enter  upon  the  life  of  research  which  has 
placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  American 
scholars.  He  now  has  the  right  to  place  a  long 
string  of  honors  and  titles  after  his  name,  and 
is  a  member  of  half  a  dozen  scientific  associa¬ 
tions. —Saturday  Evening  Post. 


SCHOOLS 


Princeton  Theological  Seminary 

Princeton  Theological  S«mluary  will  open  on  Thurs- 
dav,  September  lutih,  1901  Matriculation  of  Students 
takes  place  in  Stuart  Hall,  at  eleven  o'clock.  Drawing 
for  rooms  in  the  psrlor  of  Hodge  Hall  at  three  o’clock. 
The  openi.ig  atldress  of  the  session  will  he  delivered  uy 
Rev.  Oeerhanius  Vos.  Ph.D  .  D. D.  In  Miller  Chapel,  on 
Friday,  ^ptember  20th.  at  eleven  o’clock. 

RYE  SEMINARY  -is- 

Mrs.  S.  J.  LIFE,  The  Misses  STOWE,  Rye.  New  York, 

LAFAYETTE  COLLEGE, 

E  ASroN,  PA. 

A  Christian  College  nnder  the  care  of  the  Presbyterian 
Synod  of  Pennsylvania.  Classical.  Latin  and  Oeneral 
Scientific.  Civil.  Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering  and 
Chemical  Courses. 

For  Catalogue  &c.,  address  the  Registrar. 


Linden  Hall  Seminary. 

LITITZ,  Lan  aster  Co.,  Pa. 

A  Moravian  hoarding  school  for  girls  and  \onng  women, 
founded  1794.  A  safe  and  thorough  Christian  home 
school.  Pupils  received  at  anytime.  Correspondent, 
invited.  Rkv.  Chas  I>  Krfidkk.  Princ. 

rpHE  Tl-MPLE  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

RUSSELL  W.  CONWELL.  Pres  dent. 

Complete  Tneologlcal  Cour«  by  Correspondence. 
Thtrty..elght  other  Courses.  Send  for  Circular. 

BLAIR  PRESBYrE'ISL  ACADEMY 

John  1.  Blair  Foundation.  Fifty-third  Year. 
Co-educational.  Prepar.-s  for  any  Arne  lc»n  College.  New 
building..  Campus  40  acres  Liberal  endowment  Josttfles 
m<^erate  rates.  For  catalogue  address 
John  C.  Sharpe,  M.  A.,  D.  I).,  Prln.,  Blalrstown,  N.  J. 

YALE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

Term  opens  Sept.  26th  For  Cata¬ 
logues  or  information,  address, 

Prof.  Q.  B.  STEVENS. 


KINGSLEY  SCHOOL 

ESSEX  FELLS.  CALDWELL,  N.  J. 

Location  one  of  three  most  healtbi'ul  In  United  States, 
9  miles  from  New  York  city.  Home  School  for  boys 
eight  to  fourteen.  Summer  session  June-September. 
New  gymnasium  next  fall.  Addre-s, 

J.  R.  CAMPBELL,  A.M.,  Headmaster. 


TKe  L.  D.  O.  Club 


Maude  Louise  Ray. 
President,  Henry  Lester  Jones. 
Vice-President,  Varick  Dev  Martin. 
Secretary,  Starr  Hanford  Lloyd. 
Treasurer,  Richard  Sheldon  Child. 


I  wonder  if  any  of  yon  will  read  his  L.  D.  O. 
talk  in  as  beantifnl  a  place  as  I  am  writing 
it  in  I  I  am  sitting  in  a  little  pavilion  high  on 
the  shore  of  a  Miohigan  lake  that  is  almost 
every  color  under  the  snn !  Yellow  and  brown, 
light  green  and  dark  green,  light  bine  and  dark 
blue  and  pnrple !  There  is  a  stiff  breeze  blow¬ 
ing  and  there  are  three  sail- boats,  looking  for 
all  the  world  like  huge  white- -winged  birds, 
that  are  racing  around  an  island  I  Then  there 
are  a  lot  of  bathers  diving  and  tumbling  and 
jumping  off  a  raft  and  the  waves  are  doing 
their  best  to  give  everybody  and  everything  a 
good  soaking  I 

Weill  I  have  good  news  for  yon,  boys.  The 
badges,  I  understand,  are  on  their  way  to  me. 
Before  they  reach  me  I  shall  try  to  deOide  on 
the  very  quickest  way  of  getting  them  to  yon 
all,  whether  I  shall  send  them  directly  or 
throngh  the  Secretary.  If  any  of  yon  go  to 
Buffalo  “Panning,”  as  they  say,  yon  want  to 
have  them  in  good  plain  sight,  and  possibly 
you  may  meet  each  other.  Dunoan  McBain 
lives  in  Buffalo,  yon  know;  16  High  Streep 


Mavxr  Slzty-reventh  year  opens  Octo- 

I  wriv  her  1,  IWl,  Day  •  laiws  with  ses- 
1  sions  from  8:30to6  P,  M.,  iLL.  B. 

after  two  years.)  Bveiilnw 
I  nvL/  Qr'hrknl  Cla-seH,  seAstons  8  to  10  P.  M- 
(LL.  B  after  three  years.)  Orad- 
nate  Classes  lead  to  LL.  M.  Tuition,  $100.  Forclronlars 
address, 

L.  J.  TOMPKINS,  Registrar,  Washington  Square,  N.Y.Clty 


UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

7oo  Park  Avenue,  New  York. 

The  .next  term  will  begin  Wednesday,  September 
8.51  h.  1901. 

The  Faculty  will  meet  to  receive  applicants  for  ad- 
missinn,  in  the  President’s  room  at  9  80  A.  M. 

Ro'ims  will  be  drawn  at  8  P  M. 

TbeopenI  ig  sddressby  the  Reverend  Professor  George 
William  Knox.  D.  D..  will  be  delivered  in  the  Adams 
Chapel,  Thursday,  September  8lith,  at  4.30  P.  M. 

E.  M.  KINGSLEY, 

R-  corder. 


LANE  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

Term  begins  September  19.  Opening  address  by  Prof. 
Henr\  G.  Smith  at  11  a.  M.  Address  before  the  Lane 
Club  b)  Dr.  Ca»per  Rene  Grearory  at  3  p.  m. 

Fur  information  address  The  Faculiy,  Lane  Seminary 
Cincinnati. 


THE  MACKENZIE  SCHOOL. 

Preparatory  Boarding  Schftol  for  Boys.  Fall  Session 
begins  September  19  Illustrated  registeron  application. 
Rev  James  C.  Mackenzie,  Ph  D.  Headmaster 
Wyatt  W.  Randall,  Pli.D ,  Associate  Headmaster. 

Dobbs  Ferry-on-Hndson,  New  York. 


McCORMICK  THEOLOGICIIL  SLMINARY, 

CHICAGO- 

Next  session  opens  Thursday,  September  the  19th,  at 
3P  M  ,  with  address  by  the  chairman  of  the  Faculty, 
the  Rev.  J.  Ross  Stevenson,  D.  D.  Drawing  of  rooms  by 
new  sludei  ts  at  10  A.  M. 

Northwestern  Elevated  and  Lincoln  Avenue  Cable 
pars  by  Seminary  grounds. 


HOPEDALE  COLLEGE,  iep^  16*’  Ciaw9^ 

philosopblcal,  scientific,  normal,  commercial,  and  post-graduate 
c  .urses.  R.  K.  fare  free  8160 a  yr  ,  and  a  plan  to  earn  that. 
Catalog  free.  W.  A  Williams.  D  D  ,  Pres’t. 


AUBURN  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

The  next  term  opens  September  18th,  1901.  10  A  M., 
Enrulmeiiiof  Slud-nis:  6  P.M.  Prayers;  8  P.M.,  Open¬ 
ing  A'<dress  by  Prof  Edward  W.  Miller  The  Seminary 
aims  at  an  all  round  training  fur  the  Christian  Ministry. 
Many  e  ective  courses  are  offered  high  IntelU  ctnal  and 
spiritual  standards  are  malnt  lined,  situation  fur  health 
and  lieanty  are  ideal,  bn  lid ings  are  complete  and  mod¬ 
ern,  librarv  is  well  sMec'ted,  student  life  is  delightfuL 
Information  and  catalogues  may  be  ohtslned  by  apply¬ 
ing  to  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

AUBURN.  N.  Y ' 
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and  yon  will  Me  by  Sheldon  O’s  letter  that  he 
ie  to  be  there.  It  certainly  would  be  fine  if 
any  of  yon  oonld  get  to  know  each  other. 

Dear  Hiss  Rat.— My  mother  and  I  expect 
to  start  for  Bnffalo  early  to-morrow  morning, 
and  I  thought  that  before  I  started  that  I 
would  send  in  my  rotes  as  otherwise  I  might 
not  get  them  in  in  time.  I  hare  no  copy  of 
the  constitution,  but  I  was  under  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  officers  are  to  be  elected  an¬ 
nually. 

Some  time  ago  yon  asked  how  we  could  cele¬ 
brate  our  birthdays  for  the  L.  D.  O.  Olnb. 
What  would  yon  think  of  doing  as  they  do  at 
some  birthday  parties,  hare  each  memoer  give 
one  cent  for  every  year  he  is  old  on  his  birth¬ 
day  and  hare  the  money  thus  given  constitute  a 
birthday  fund,  to  be  used  for  some  special  pnr- 

rtse,  which  shall  be  decided  by  the  members, 
was  12  July  6th.  Yours  truly,  R.  S  O. 

It  Sheldon  means  that  he  has  no  Oonstitn- 


For  Well  People. 

An  Easy  Way  to  Keep  Well. 

It  is  easy  to  keep  well  if  we  would  only  observe 
each  day  a  few  simple  rules  of  health. 

The  all-important  thing  is  to  keep  the  stomach 
right,  and  to  do  this  it  is  not  necessary  to  diet  or 
to  follow  a  set  rule  or  bill  of  fare.  Such  pamp 
pering  simply  makes  a  capricious  appetite  anda- 
feeling  that  certain  favorite  articles  of  food 
must  be  avoided. 


tion  (possibly  he  means  that  he  had  none  with 
him)  the  secretary  might  send  him  one  right 
away.  The  editor  has  to  confess  that  she  did 
make  a  mistake  in  nominating  officers  for  six 
months  instead  of  waiting  for  the  year.  That 
comes  from  being  on  a  vacation,  I  fear  I  You 
remember  we  had  a  little  discussion  about  that, 
and  I  remember  that  it  was  to  be  for  six 
months— but  my  memory  was  playing  a  joke  on 
me,  yon  see!  So  we  will  just  consider  that 
those  nominations  weren’t  made  at  all,  as 
our  present  officers  are  doing  so  well  and  we 
want  to  have  a  fine  start  this  first  year.  If  at 
the  end  of  the  year  we  think  the  term  has  been 
too  long,  then  we  can  amend  the  constitution. 
Many  thanks  to  Sheldon  O.  for  remember¬ 
ing  rightly ! 

The  idea  for  celebrating  birthdays  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  very  good  one.  I  want  some  more 
ideas  I  Oome  boys,  be  getting  your  minds  into 
practise,  fcr  school  begins  pretty  soon  and 
you’ll  need  them!  Tnen  I’ll  tell  yon  what 
we’ll  do!  The  three  names  which  receive  the 
highest  number  of  votes  (since  they  can’t  be 
officers)  will  constitute  the  birthday  commit¬ 
tee.  How  is  that?  Let  us  wait  a  couple  of 
weeks  and  see  what  new  ideas  are  suggested. 

Another  fine  package  of  papers  arrived  from 
Starr  the  other  day.  I  am  glad  yon  are  still 
interested  in  sending  them 

Dear  Miss  Ray. — Please  tell  me  when  yon 
get  the  badges.  I  would  like  to  have  one  as 
soon  as  they  are  ready.  I  am  collecting  more 
Sunday  School  papers  and  will  have  enough  to 
send  very  soon  Do  yon  want  the  little  Sun¬ 
day  School  picture  cards  with  the  lesson  ques¬ 
tions  and  answers  on  the  back?  Hoping  tl^ 
club  is  getting  along  well  I  am  trying  to  keep 
up  without  the  paper. 

Yours  respectfully,  Stuart  J.  Eykon. 

Yes,  anything  that  Stuart  sends  can  certainly 
be  used  and  the  picture  cards  may  be  a  great 
prize  to  some  one.  It  is  bard  for  any  one  of  the 
boys  to  keep  it  up  without  the  paper,  and  that 
state  of  affairs  must  be  stopped.  Where  is  my 
thinking-cap!  Perhaps  by  next  week  I  shall 
have  found  it. 

Have  you  all  written  me  or  are  you  going  to 
write  me  which  motto  you  like  best?  I  should 
think  every  single  one  of  you  would  want  to 
feel  that  yon  bad  a  part  in  all  the  doings  of 
the  club! 


Ministers 

CKurcKes 


Prof.Wiechold  gives  pretty  good  advice  on  this 
subject;  he  says:  “I  am  68  years  old  and  have 
never  had  a  serious  illness,  and  at  the  same  time 
my  life  has  been  largely  an  indoor  one,  but  I 
early  discovered  that  the  way  to  keep  healthy 
was  to  keep  a  healthy  stomach,  not  by  eating 
bran  crackers  or  dieting  of  any  sort ;  on  the  con 
trary  I  always  eat  what  my  appetite  craves,  but 


NE  W  YORK. 

Syracuse. —The  Post-Standard  of  August 
18th,  under  the  rubric  The  Notable  Men  of 
Syracuse,  gives  a  portrait  of  the  pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Ohnrob,  and  says,  among 
other  things,  the  following : 

Rev.  Dr.  George  B.  Spalding,  pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Ohnrob,  is  one  of  the  preach¬ 
ers  of  the  city  who,  in  his  official  capacity, 
has  molded  popular  sentiment  perhaps  more 
than  any  other  single  man  of  his  profession  in 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia.— The  Rev.  James  B.  Ely, 
Secretary  of  the  Presbyterian  Evangelistic 
Committee,  announces  that  during  the  week 
before  last  the  campaign  of  the  Evangelistic 
Committee  met  with  continued  success. 
The  interest  now  being  displayed  in’the  move¬ 
ment  is  most  gratifying.  'The  nightly  services 
in  the  se-ren  tents  draw  large  congregations, 
with  encouraging  results.  The  noon-day  meet¬ 
ings  on  the  north  plaza  of  the  City  Hall  and 
in  Independence'  Square  have  proved  their 
practical  value.  Evangelist  Sohievera  continues 
to  lead  the  City  Hall  meetings  while  Rev. 
Daniel  S.  Toy,  of  Baltimore,  is  usually  the 
speaker  at  the  services  in  Independence  Square. 

The  approaching  visit  of  J.  Willis  Baer,  the 
General  Secretary  of  the  United  Society  of 
Christian  Endeavor  was  anticipated  with  in¬ 
terest.  Mr.  Baer  will  probably  reach  Phila¬ 
delphia  about  the  29th  of  this  month  and  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  remain  at  least  a  week,  during  which 
he  will  visit  all  the  tents  and  speak  at  most  of 
them.  Mr.  Baer  has  shown  a  deep  interest  in 
the  Philadelphia  tent  movement. 

Houdaysburqh  -Rev.  David  Barron,  D.  D. , 
pastor  of  the  First  Church,  will  celebrate  the 
fortieth  anniversity  of  his  pastorate  of  this 
congregation  this  fall.  Great  improvement  in 
the  church  aud  its  grounds  are  being  made  at 
the  expense  of  Mr.  John  Lloyd,  a  wealthy 
banker  of  Altoona,  and  a  child  of  this  ohnrob. 

BX‘0'\7^13i  Sx*os.  Oo. 

PRILA.,  NIW  YORK,  BOBTOH. 

ALEX.  BROWN  A  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

OONNKOTED  BT  PRIVATE  WIRBB. 

Members  N.  Y.,  PhlUu,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exchangee 
Bay  and  sell  all  first-class  Invest  Iniraaf  mani 
ment  Securities  on  Commission.  Be-  All  T  cBlIUvU  * 
oelve  accounts  of  Banka  Bankera  Cor-  Af/wtiiisIflAa 
poratlons,  Firms  and  Individuals  on  i9VvUFiblCS* 
favorable  terma  Collect  drafts  drawn 

abroad  on  all  points  In  the  U.  S.  and  Canada,  and  for  drafts 
drawn  In  the  U.  S.  on  Foreign  Countrlea  Including  So.  AfrlotL 
International  Cheoqnes  Certificates  of  Deposit. 

1  is*Tviir''Da  rtEi  also  buy  and  sell  Bills 

Lijl  1  Ur  LKEiDll  of  Exchange,  and  make  cab 
transfers  on  all  points.  Issue  Commercial  and  Travelle 
Credits,  available  In  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Brown.  Shipley  A  CO.,  London 

'a  PR0FIIA8LE  INVESTMENT 

Annuities  Imtued  by  the  Equitable  Life 
Assurance  Society 

are  the  most  popular  form  of  safe  investments.  They 
Insure  absence  from  care  and  worry  and  bring  content¬ 
ment  to  the  declining  years  of  life. 

Why  not  provde  a  certainty  for  yon  and  yours. 

For  particulars  address 

JAMES  E.  SEYMOUR,  Gen’l  Agt., 

128  Broadway,  New  York. 

Frederick  A.  Booth 

CARE  OF  PROPERTY,  COLLECTiNO  RENTS 

RKA.U  KSTATK 

HOME 

Insurance  Company  of  New  York. 


for  the  past  eight  years  I  have  made  it  a  daily 
practice  to  take  one  or  two  of  Stuart’s  Dyspepsia 
Tablets  after  each  meal,  and  I  attribute  my 
robust  health  for  a  man  of  my  age  to  the  regular 
daily  use  of  Stuart’s  Tablets. 

“My  physician  first  advised  me  to  use  them  be¬ 
cause  he  said  they  were  perfectly  harmless  and 
were  not  a  secret  patent  medicine,  but  contained 
(mly  the  natural  digestives,  peptones  and  dias¬ 
tase,  and  after  using  them  a  few  weeks  I  have 
never  ceased  to  thank  him  for  his  advioe.” 

“I  honestly  believe  the  habit  of  taking  Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia  Tablets  after  meals  is  the  real  health- 
habit,  because  their  use  brings  health  to  the  su  k 
and  ailing  and  preserves  health  to  the  well  and 
strong.’* 

Men  and  women  past  fifty  years  or  age  need  n 
safe  digestive  after  meals  to  insure  a  perlect  di 
gestiim  and  to  warn  off  disease,  aoo  tne  safest 
beet  known  and  most  widely  used  is  Stuart  s  Dys- 
pepeia  Tablets. 

They  are  found  in  every  well-regulated  house¬ 
hold  from  Maine  to  California,  and  in  Great 
Britain  and  Australia  are  rapidly  pushing  their 
way  into  popular  favor. 

All  druggists  sell  Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablets, 
full  sized  packages  at  60  cents,  aud  for  a  weak 
stomach  a  fifty -cent  package  will  often  do  fifty 
dollars’  worth  of  good. 


the  city.  His  influence  is  a  power  for  the 
forces  of  righteonsness  in  the  church  and  for 
law  and  order  in  the  community. 

There  is  no  pastor  in  the  city  who  preaohes 
more  frequently  on  the  questions  of  vital  im¬ 
portance  in  government  and  public  affairs,  no 
man  who  speaks  more  often  counseling  judg¬ 
ment  and  fair-mindednesB,  Christianity  and 
Godliness,  than  the  pastor  of  the  First  Presby¬ 
terian  Church.  Hie  opinions  are  frequently 
quoted  far  and  wide  as  authority  in  matters  of 
pnblio  moment 

In  affairs  of  public  benevolence  and  charity 
Dr.  Spalding  has  bMU  a  foremost  figure.  As  a 
Presbyterian  he  ie  a  loyal  and  enthnsiastio 
member,  yet  a  man  of  study,  whose  belief  rests 
upon  the  interpretation  of  the  Scrlpures  dic¬ 
tated  by  his  own  oonsoience  and  reason.  Dr. 
Spalding  has  been  a  pioneer  advocate  for  a  re¬ 
vision  of  the  ohnrob  creed. 

Among  business  and  professional  men  of 
Syracuse  he  is  looked  upon  as  a  genial  and 
welcome  addition  to  many  of  their  social 
affairs.  As  one  of  the  senior  members  of  the 
Protestant  clergy  of  the  city,  his  position  has 
been  one  which  he  has  filled  with  a  dignity 
which  has  won  him  universal  esteem. 

Union  Springs.— The  Presbyterian  Church 
will  celebrate  the  one  hundredth  anniversary 
of  ita  organizaioD,  September  10th,  11th,  12th. 
'The  church  was  organized  on  the  7th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  1801.  The  churches  of  Cayuga,  Au¬ 
burn  and  Sennett  are  branches  from  it  The 
program  for  the  oentennisl  ia  very  attractive. 
All  former  membera  of  the  ohnrob  and  all 
frienda  are  very  cordially  invited  to  be  preaent. 


Office:  No.  119  Broadway. 
ninety-sixth  Semi-Annual  Statement,  July,  1901. 
8UMMABY  OF  ASSETS. 


Par  Folue.  Market  Value 

Cash  In  Banks . $498, 3S9  14 

Real  Estate .  1,698,718  81 

United  States  Bonds  $1,600,000  OO  9,046,000  OO 
State  and  City  Bonds  .  678,000  OO  681,000  OO 
Railroad  Bonds  .  788,779  OO  893,107  98 

Water  and  Ghu  Bonds  148,000  OO  144,900  OO 
Railroad  &  Stocks  4,390,000  OO  6,774,800  OO 
Bank  A  Tmst  Oo.  Stocks  180,000  OO  800,800  OO 
Bonds  and.MortKages,  being  1st  lien  on 

Real  Estate .  148,480  OO 

Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand  117,400  OO 

Premiums  nnoollected  and  in  hands  of 

Agents .  886,144  70 

Interest  dne  and  aoomed  on  Ist  July, 

1901  .  88,078  73 

$14,406,480  88 

UABIUTIES. 

Cash  Oapitel . $8,000,000  OO 

Reserve  Premium  Fnnd  .  .  4,714,699  OO 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and  Olaims  1,089,949  70 

Net  Surplus .  8,801,818  63 


$14,400,480  83 

Surplus  sis  regards  policy-holders  .  $8,801,818  63 

JOHN  H.  WASHBURN,  President. 

ELBRIDOE  G.  SNOW.  Vice-President. 
AREUNAH  M.  BURTIS,  (o  .  , 

W.  H.  OHENEY,  J  Secretaries. 

HENRY  J.  FERRIS,  1 

B.  H.  A.  OORREA, _ >-Ass*t  Secretaries. 

FREDERIO  O.  BUSWELL ) 
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ILLINOIS. 

The  Presbytery  of  Ohicago  finds  a  worthy 
setting  in  ins  new  Hand  Book  jnst  issned  by 
the  pains-taking  labors  of  the  Rev.  George  T. 
Williams,  its  Snperintendent  of  Missions.  A 
frontispiece  map  gives  the  location  of  all  the 
Presbyterian  chnrohes  and  missions  within  the 
bonnds  of  the  city.  Large  space  is  devoted  to 
historical  sketches  of  all  the  chnrohes  of  Pres¬ 
bytery,  many  of  them  being  accompanied  by 

fiotnres  of  new  edifices  erected  since  the  pnb- 
ioation  of  the  last  Hand  Book,  in  1897.  The 
organized  work  of  the  Presbytery  and  also  that 
of  the  chnrch  at  large,  as  represented  in  Chicago, 
find  place  in  the  book,  along  with  the  roll  of 
ministers  and  standing  committees,  and  extend¬ 
ed  satistioal  tables,  showing  the  benevolent  work 
of  the  ohnrches.  Snch  a  record  is  most  vain- 
able  and  will  not  grow  less  so  as  the  years 
pass.  The  piesent  year  is  one  in  which,  as  be¬ 
ginning  the  centnry,  very  many  records  of  this 
kind  ought  to  take  permanent  form. 

IOWA. 

Diagonal. — One  addition  to  this  ohnrcb  by 
letter  at  last  Oommnnion  Service,  attaching 
another  family. 


PRESBYTERffiS 

The  Presbytery  of  Binghamton  will  meet  in 
semi  annual  session  at  Bainbridge,  on  Mon¬ 
day  evening.  Sept.  16,  1901,  at  7 :30  P.  M. 

D.  V.  Grnmmon,  Stated  Olerk. 

Black  Hills  Presbytery  will  meet  with  the  Vail 
Ohnrch  Tuesday,  September  17th,  at  7  SO  P. 
M.  B.  F.  Pearson,  S.  O. 

The  stated  fall  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Bloomington  will  be  held  at  Lexington,  Sept. 
17,  at  7 :30  P.  M.  The  Presbyterial  Workers’ 
Oonference  will  begin  the  16tb,  and  continue 
till  the  opening  of  the  Presbytery. 

W.  V.  Jefferies,  Stated  Olerk. 

Presbytery  of  Oolnmbia  meets  at  Hnnter  on 
Tuesday,  Sepembex  17th,  at  4  P.  M. 

O.  G.  Hazard,  S.  O. 

Presbytery  of  Dayton  will  meet  in  Oxford 
Monday,  September  331,  at  7.30  P.  M. 

J.  K.  Gibson,  S.  0, 

The  Presbytery  of  Erie  will  meet  at  Oonneant- 
ville.  Pa.  Tuesday,  Sept.  10,  at  7  :30,  P.  M. 

R.  S.  Van  Oleve,  Stated  Olerk. 

The  semi-annnal  meeting  of  Flint  Presbytery 
will  be  held  in  the  Presbyterian  Ohnrch  of 
Fairgrove,  beginning  Tuesday  evening,  Sep¬ 
tember  17,  1901,  at  7.30  o’clock. 

Charles  D.  Ellis,  S.  O. 

The  Presbytery  of  Geneva  will  meet  in  the 
Presbyterian  Ohnrch  of  West  Fayette  on 
Monday,  September  24th,  at  9.30  o’clock 
A.  M.  Members  of  Presbytery  will  be  met 
at  West  Fayette  and  Varick  stations. 

J.  WiLFORD  Jacks  S.  0. 

Grand  Rapids  Presbytery  will  meet  in  the 
Presbyterian  Ohnrch  in  Grand  Haven, 
Mich.,  on  Tuesday,  September  17tb,  at  7.30. 
P  M.  D.  A.  Jewell,  S.  O. 


THE  COPPER  TRUST  MINING  COMPANY 

Incorporated  under  the  Laws  of  the  Territory  of  Arizona. 

CAPITAL  STOCK,  $,1  000,000.  Par  Value,  $1.00.  Full  paid  and  Non-Assessable 

Officer*;  T.  B.  RVAN.  President.  F.  B.  MANSFIBLO,  Vice  President. 

JOHN  O.  BLUB,  Secretary.  W.  B.  OAWB,  Treasurer. 

Directors;  Samuel  B.  Harding,  Waukesha,  WIs.,  President  Hodern  Steel  Structural  Company;  Hon 
T.  B.  Ryan,  Waukesha,  WIs.,  of  the  Firm  oX  Ryan  A  Merton,  Attorneys;  John  O.  Blue,  Waukesha,  Wis. 
Hon.  F.  B.  Blansfleld,  ez-Mayor  oX  South  Milwaukee.  W.  B.  Dawe,  Milwaukee,  of  the  B.  A.  Wheeler  Co. 

These  directors,  with  the  other  stockholders  the  place.  The  stock  of  the  Copper  Mining  Trust 
forming  the  Copper  Trust  Mining  Company  have 
purchased  two  mining  claims  “  Black  Copper  ” 
and  the  “Copper  Trust”  in  the  rich  mineral  dis¬ 
trict  near  Tres  Piedras,  New  Mexico. 

In  order  ti  purchase  the  machinery  to  equip 
the  mines  the  Company  now  offers  for  sale  a 
limited  amount  of  stock  at  Ten  Cents  a  share 
par  value  one  dollar. 

Copper  is  one  of  the  best  paying  investments. 

The  Copper  Mines  of  Upper  Michigan  have  paid 
in  dividends  during  the  last  fifty  years  One  Hun¬ 
dred  Millions  of  Dollars. 

The  demand  for  copper  is  increasing.  It  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  present  supply.  Since  January  1,  1901 
this  country  has  not  been  able  to  meet  the  foreign 
demand.  It  is  quoted  now  at  over  16c.  a  pound. 

These  facts  furnish  abundant  evidence  that 
Copper  is  one  of  the  best  investments  of  the  day. 

Tres  Piedras,  New  Mexico,  is  a  new  copper  Company  at  lO  Cents  a  Share,  is  a  timely  in¬ 
country.  It  is  attracting  the  attention  of  copper  vestment.  , 

men  and  other  investors.  Many  mining  compa-  Make  all  orders  for  stock  payable  to  John  G. 
nies  have  been  organized.  Mining  machinery  is  Blue,  Secretary, 
rapidly  being  installed.  Activity  hardly  describes  Send  for  Prospectus  to 

THE  COPPER  TRUST  MINING  COMPANY,  Planklntoo  Bank  Building,  MILWAUKEE  WIS. 


Stated  Meeting  Presbytery  of  New  Brnns- 
wiok,  Trenton,  Fourth  Church,  Tuesday, 
September  17  th  at  10.80  A.  M. 

The  Presbytery  of,  St.  Louts  will  meet  in 
Stated  Fall  session  at  Cuba  Sept.  17,  at  3 
P.  M.  H.  Magill,  Stated  Olerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Niagara  will  meet  atOarlton, 

N.  Y  ,  Monday,  September  16(h,  at  7.80 
P.M. 

H.  T.  Ohadsey,  S.  O. 

The  Presbytery, of  Peoria  will  meet  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  Ill.,  on  Monday,  September  9,  at  7.30 
P.M.  J.  A.  Cornelison,  S.  O. 

The  Presbytery  of  Potoskey  will  meet  in  Bay 
Shore,  Michigan,  on  Tuesday,  September 
lOth,  at  7.80  P.  M. 

Wiley  K.  Wright,  S.  O. 

The  Presbytery  of  Sagioaw  will  hold  the  fall 
meeting  at  Taymonth,  Saginaw  County,  on 
Tuesday,  September  10.  idOl,  at  7.30  P.M. 

Thohas  Middlemis,  S.  0. 

The  Presbytery  of  Syracuse  will  meet  at  Oon- 
Btantia,  N.  Y.,  September  16,  at  7.80  P.  M. 

A.  H.  Fahnstook,  S.  O. 


ARE  YOU  GOING  TO  THE  PAN-AMERICAN  ? 


Aui/ust— Leaox  Leaf;  American  Boy:  Union  Magasine 
of  the  United  Free  Chnroh  of  Scotland;  The  Periodical; 
Yale  Review;  Missionary  Review  of  the  World;  Friend, 
Honolulu;  Harper's  Bazar  Monthly;  The  Writer;  Carls- 
tlan  Endeavor  World;  Advocate  and  Gaardlaot  Success 
Sea  and  Land  Monthly;  Charities;  Park  College  Record; 
Fortnightly. 

Serfembsr— Sunday  School  World:  Sunday  School  Les- 
wn  illustrator;  Delineator:  Assembly  Hera  d;  School 
Jonrnal;  Our  Dumb  Animats;  Augsbnrg  Sunday  School 
Teacher;  Gkxxl  Honsekeeping;  Harpers;  Scribners; 
Home  Mission  Monthly;  World’s  Work:  Atlantic. 

PAMPHLBTS  AND  BBPOBTS. 

Shop  Bible  Classics,  Suggestions  for  their  Qrgani2»- 
tlon.  Conduct  and  Extension.  The  Young  Men's  Chris¬ 
tian  Association  Cleveland,  1901.  American  Bible  Soci¬ 
ety,  Bighty-flfth  annual  report,  presented  May  9, 1901, 
New  York.  Reports  of  the  Boards  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  In  the  U.  S.  A ,  the  Rev. 
W.  H.  Roberts,  D  D,  editor.  Philadelphia.  Public 
School  Manual,  Quarterly  Bellevue  College,  Bellevue, 
Neb..  1901.  First  Presbvteriau  Church  and  Society  or 
Verona  N.  Y..  18')5  1900.  History  oommeuoed  by  the 
late  Elder  Wendell  Dodge,  finished  by  his  son,  Bert  J. 
Dodge. 


ADIRONDACKS 

FOURTH  LAKE,  FULTON  CHAIN. 
Write  for  booklet. 


Hudson  Presbytery  will  meet  in  Liberty,  N.  Y. 
Monday,  September  16th,  at  7.30  P.  M. 

David  F.  Bonner,  8.  O. 

Kalamazoo  Presbytery  will  meet  in  Hamilton^ 
Mioh.,  Sept.  10,  1901,  at  7:80  P.  M. 

F.  Z.  Roseiter,  Stated  Olerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Kansas  will  meet  in  the 
third  Presbyterian  Ohnrob  of  Kansas  City. 
Mo.,  on  Tuesday,  Sept. 34,  1901,  at  7:80  P.M. 

John  H.  Miller,  Stated  Olerk. 

Lansing  Presbytery  Semi-annnal  meeting,  Holt, 
Michigan,  Tuesday,  evening,  Sept.  17. 

0.  P.  Quick,  Stated  Olerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Manmee  will  meet  in  Pern- 
berville,0.,  on  Monday,  September  9,  at  7.80 

P.M.  B.  W.  Slagle,  Stated  Olerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Morris  and  Orange  will  hold 
its  regular  fall  meeting  in  the  First  Ohoroh 
of  Morristown  on  Tuesday,  September  17th, 
at  10  A.  M.  Stanley  White,  S.  .0 

The  Presbytery  of  Mnncie  will  meet  at  the 
Oentre  Grove  Ohnroh,  Monday,  September  9, 
at  8  o’clock  P.  M.  Delegates  will  be  met  by 
oonveyanoes  at  Goldsmith— a  railroad  station 
six  miles  west  of  Tipton,  Ind. 

Oharlbs  Little,  S.  O. 

The  Presbytery  of  Nebraska  Oity  will  hold  the 
next  stated  meeting  at  Gresham  in  York 
Oonnty,  on  Tnesday,  September  8,  at  7.80 
P.  M.  Thomas  L.  Sexton,  Stated  Olerk. 


If  so,  the  Lackawanna  Railroad  offers  the  best 
and  cleanest  route  between  New  York  and 
Buffalo.  The  dining  cars  are  admitted  to  be 
second  to  none  in  the  world,  either  in  point  of 
excellence  or  in  point  of  service.  Meals  are  &  la 
carte,  which  means:  “Order  what  you  want, 
and  only  pay  for  what  you  order.” 


NBW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Thomas  Nelson  and  Sons  :  American  Standard  Edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Revised  Bible. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons:  Foma  Gordyeeff:  Maxim 
Gorky.  Translated  from  the  Russian  by  Isabel  Florence 
Hapgood.  Illustrated,  Sl.OU. 

Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company:  A  Thoroughbred 
Mongrel;  Stephen  Townsend,  F.  R.  C.  S.  Introduction 
Frances  Hodgson  Burnett.  $1.23. 

American  Sunday  School  Union,  Philadelphia : 
Through  Grey  to  Gold;  Charlotte  Murray.  $1.26. 

Fleming  H.  Revell  Company:  Amid  Greenland 
Snows.  Illnstrated,  Jesse  Page.  75  cents. 

Ginn  A  Company,  Boston:  Secrets  of  the  Wood; 
William  J.  Long.  60  cents. 

Funk  and  Waonalls  Company;  The  Mystery  of 
Baptism :  Rev  John  Stockton  ArtelL  $1.25  net. 

Lutheran  Publication  Society,  Philadelphia;  The 
Protestant  Chnrch  In  Germany;  Prof.  George  H. 
Sebodde.  Pb.D.  (Lutheran  Hand-Book  Series.)  40  cents. 

Thomas  Whittaker:  The  Modern  American  Bible: 
St.  Luke, (Qoepel. Acts)  Frank  Schell  Ballentlne.  SOoente. 
Memorial  Days  and  Other  Poems:  Juliette  C.  Smith.  60 
cents. 

PBB10DIOAL8. 

Jtdp— Land  of  Sunshine;  Belleville  College  Bnlletin; 
Confederate  Veteran;  Chnrch  Recorder;  Current  Anec- 
otes. 


GEO.  H.  SNYDER,  Eagle  Bay,  N.  Y. 


OBB8T  TIBW  SANATOBIUM 

Greenwich,  Ct.  For  healtbLisst  and  recreation ;  nome 
comforts.  H.  M.  HITCHCOCK,  M.  D. 
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The  Walter  Sanitarium 


WALTERS  PARK,  PA. 

Pormeiiy  Wernersvllle  Sanitarium. 
Now  has  its  own  Post  Office. 

Address  ROB’T  WALTER,  M.D., 


Walters  Park.  Pa. 
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D  FOR  THE  LOT  '3 

$6.50  for  $3.00 

E  CLOSE  THE  SEASON  with  the  MOST  ATTRACTIVE 
COMBINATION  SUBSCRIPTION  OFFER  EVER  MADE 


This  offer  closes  posi¬ 
tively  on  August  31.  No 
order  will  be  accepted 
that  REACHES  us  after  that 
date. 

ORDER  NOW 


Among  the  prominent  features  for  the  immediate  future  will  be  a  series  of  particles  from  leaders  in 
many  great  professions  upon  the  necessary  training  and  how  to^reach  the  highest  places  in  the  chosen 
work.  Beautifully  illustrated. 


W  T  |r^  Among  the  prominent  features  for  the  imi 

I  I  i  1  many  great  professions  upon  the  necessary  1 

work.  Beautifully  illustrated. 

REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS 


EVANGELIST 


As  an'education  for^jAmerican'citizenship,  monthly  reading 
of  the  Review  op  Reviews  is  unexcelled,  for  it  keeps  the 
reader  fully  informed  on  the]  great  political  and  social 
problems  of  the  world.  Fully  illustrated. 


The  Broad  Presbyterian  Weekly  of  highest  merit,  its  list  of  contributors  contains  thd 
names  of  the  foremost  writers  in  the  Church.  , 


The  above  List  for  the  balance  of  1901  for  only  $2.00 


OWING  TO  THE  QRE.ATLY  REDUCED  PRICE  WHICH  WE  MAKE,  ALL  SUBSCRIPTIONS  MUST  BE  NEW 
BUT  THE  MAGAZINES  MAY  BE  SENT  TO  ONE  ADDRESS  OR  MORE.  ’ 

AGENTS  We  want  bright  boys  and  girls  in  every  town  to  take  orders  for  us.  Write  for  particulars 

nil  THE  EVANGELIST  PUBLISHING  CO.  $0 

H  156  Fifth  Avenue  || 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


